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A Good Beginning is Half the Battle,” 


so start the day well by taking Van Houten’s Cocoa at 

breakfast. It not only nourishes and invigorates the body, 

but tones up the nervous system and gives force and energy 

for the day’s work. It is as delightful to the taste as it is 
beneficial to health. 


Sold by ali Grocers. Don't forget to order a tin next time. 




















TEMPLE BAR. 


She Key of Paradise. 


By SIDNEY PIOKERING. 
AUTHOR OF “VERITY,” “WANDERERS,” Etc. 


“He that would enter Paradise must have a good key.” 


Cuapter VII. 


HARNLEY reached the street. Before he had walked three 

yards a slight faintness seized him, obliging him to lean 

against the nearest wall. It passed after a minute or so, and 
the sliding ground having become solid again he went on. 

The moonlight had gained upon the darkness. The Trinta 
Steps shone fair and white in it, and the shadows had retreated 
into the far corners of the Piazza. 

At the opening of the Via Babuino, Charnley crossed to the right 
hand side of the road. He had acquired a new aversion to darkness, 
and black streets where men may wait unseen. He was as com- 
pletely without fear as before his misadventure, but now he felt 
that danger was close about him and he went warily, while almost 
exulting in that sensation. He had not come out unarmed; he 
carried a pistol in his coat pocket, and thought he could shoot 
straight with his left hand. The right was made useless by the 
position of his wound. ‘The fresh air was an effectual stimulant 
and he walked with so rapid a stride that Ercole, slinking along 
the opposite footway, had hard work to keep him in sight. 
Presently he stood still before the Palazzo Decilis. 

The tall front of the great house was dark and lifeless. Inside 
the arched doorway the iron gates were shut, but from the door 
of the porter’s lodge a faint ray of light shone out over the 
pavement. 

Charnley had approached the gates, and was asking himself 
whether he should summon the porter and demand to seo tho 
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prince on urgent business, when voices and footsteps in the street 
made him spring back into the black shadow of the great outer 
doors, which were only shut at times of civic tumult. 

Two men wrapped in long cloaks passed close by him. He 
could have put out his hand and touched them. It occurred to 
him that they might well be his assailants of an hour ago. They 
called “Orazio!” and the porter coming out hastily admitted 
them. 

Both followed him to his lodge door, and one entered it after 
him, the other remaining on the step outside, but leaning forward 
so that he might speak to those within. The lodge was some 
yards distant from the gate and looked into the large inner 
court. 

The man at the door was listening to some good story told 
inside it, his shoulders shaking with suppressed mirth. He did 
not hear the gate turn on its hinges, nor look round in time to 
see a tall dark figure reach the foot of the great staircase and 
disappear. 

Before Charnley rose the long flight of marble steps which he 
had trodden so often to the tune of quickened pulses. His pulses 
were throbbing now, yet he thought he had never felt surer of 
himself. He had a curious sense of regained freedom and self- 
mastery. 

Often as he had visited the palazzo, his acquaintance with it 
was limited to the reception rooms on the piano nobile and the 
private apartments which, contrary to Roman custom, the little 
princess had made hers on the floor above. One of the double 
doors on the first landing stood open, and light and the murmur 
of voices came from the vestibule within. Charnley stood still 
for an instant, but not to hesitate. It seemed to him quite 
natural that he should pass on unnoticed. He crossed the second 
landing, opened a door, and entered. There was no one in the 
dimly-lit ante-room. He turned to the right and opened another 
door; the salotto within it was empty like the ante-room. The 
air was fragrant with a faint perfume very familiar to him, the 
scent of dried rose leaves and sandal-wood touched with the 
sharper smell of burning wood. A fire flained in the open-fronted 
porcelain stove, and its flickering light struck across the long 
room, gleaming on the gilded furniture, and bringing to life 
grotesque figures on the faded tapestry which covered it. Those 
figures illustrated ‘Aisop’s Fables,’ and Charnley had often 
laughed over them. 

He walked towards a low table on which two candles were 
burning. Valeria must have been sitting near it » fow minutes 
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ago. He did not doubt that she would come back again. On the 
rug at his feet lay a small red Turkish slipper, the very one 
Valeria had worn at the masked ball. With an oath he picked it 
up and kissed it, then thrust it hastily into his coat pocket. The 
door leading into the inner room was opening, he could hear 
Valeria’s voice. 

The little princess came slowly forward, closing the heavy door 
behind her. She wore a white négligé, and her hair hung in 
loose curls about her throat and shoulders. A burning log fell 
forward, sending out a shower of sparks, Valeria looked up and 
saw Charnley. 

He was watching her with a fierce eagerness, half expecting 
that she would cower away from him, hiding her face. She 
uttered no sound, and he could not see that she even started. 

Long seconds passed: the fire crackled and flared. Some one 
was moving about softly in the next room. A clock struck with 
a faint musical chime. Charnley could no longer endure in 
silence the thought that mere terror kept Valeria mute and 
motionless. He said, ‘“‘Come here—speak to me!” 

Valeria came quickly and stood before him. He felt a sudden 
sense of relief as if a cold hand had been laid on his burning 
temples. Seeing her closer he could not imagine her terror- 
stricken. She was pale indeed, but her blue eyes had never been 
more bravely bright. Then she spoke. “I suppose this is your 
revenge; my maid is in the room adjoining and will hear every- 
thing you say. Perhaps you are not sorry to have a witness ? ” 

Her words were like a blow to him. They seemed a confession 
of guilt. A moment later they had gone from him, blotted out 
by a strange feeling of blankness, but the impression they had 
made remained. 

He threw back his cloak. To prevent him from moving his 
right arm, and so injuring his wounded shoulder, Ercole had put 
it into a sling, made in haste out of a blood-stained hand- 
kerchief. 

“ You are hurt, wounded!” cried Valeria, wide-eyed. 

“Only a flesh-wountl in the shoulder that will make my sword- 
arm useless for a week or two. They thought I was dead—that 
saved me.” 

“They? Who?” she cried. 

“Ab, that is what I don’t know! They set upon mo in the 
Piazza,” 

Valeria drew a quick gasping breath. 

“They were x0vboers,” she said, “they must have been 
robbers!” 
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“No, not robbers,” said Charnley. “For they might have 
robbed me easily, and did not. I struck my head in falling and 
was left for dead. These assassins were in your husband's pay, I 
suppose ?” 

Valeria uttered a stifled cry. 

“Or were they in yours?” he went on pitilessly. 

The little princess did not answer him. A great fear had 
taken hold upon her, a fear which she could not hide. Her face 
was growing grey, aging by years under his gaze. She turned 
her head slowly and stared at the door by which Charnley had 
entered. She was listening intently. 

Charnley seized her arm roughly. 

“What is it?” he said, “what are you afraid of? You have 
reason to be afraid.” 

His voice died between his lips. The little princess had not 
shrunk from his grasp, she did not even seem aware of it. The 
door she was watching opened, and Prince Decilis came in. 

The fire had died down, leaving the threshold of the room in 
shadow, so that Charnley could not clearly see his enemy’s face. 
But at last his enemy was here and would have to show what 
mettle he was of. He forgot Valeria, forgot his own helplessness, 
He had let go Valeria’s arm, but as she stood she was between 
him and Decilis. He put out his left hand mechanically, and 
thrust her gently back. It was then that Don Felice spoke. 

“So it is true,” he said. “They told me that you were here, 
and yet I could not believe it. Idid not think you would have 
the impudence to enter my house quite after this fashion, you 
drunken hound!” 

Charnley grasped the meaning of his words slowly but 
thoroughly. Decilis had been warned and had entered the room 
prepared to see him. Instead of being taken by surprise he had 
had ample time in which to decide on the part he would assume. 
His cool front proved nothing. 

The little princess stepped forward between the two men. 

“He is wounded,” she said, “and he accuses you of having sent 
bravi to stab him. Tell him that he lies!” 

Decilis looked at her for an instant, and then at Charnley. 

“You lie,” he said quietly, “and you will have to answer 
for it.” 

“You can say what you please,” answered Charnley, growing 
whiter, “you are safe; I can’t fight you—yet.” 

“TI understand,” answered the prince, “that the claims of 
military duty oblige you to leave Rome to-morrow. I hope that 
oar meeting will not be long postponed on that account. Befare 
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long I shall be in the kingdom of the two Sicilies. Iam nota 
persona grata at the court which you English have so valorously 
defended, and shall not proclaim my arrival in the gazette, but 
when I inform you of it you will no doubt be able to get leave to 
visit the mainland ?” 

Charnley bowed. It was only by a painful effort that he could 
even partially understand his enemy’s smooth ready sentences. 
The candle flame danced before his eyes. The whole room was 
filling with mist. He groped his way towards a chair and 
dropped into it, deathly faint though retaining consciousness. 
The little princess sprang towards him, but Decilis caught her 
by the wrist. 

“No,” he said, “ you will not revive him with your smelling- 
salts, he will have to do without them. Listen, and try to under- 
stand what I tell you. Charnley was attacked in the street and 
took refuge in this house, his friend’s house. His valet, becoming 
uneasy, came to seek him here. Charnley will be sent home with 
his valet, in my sedan chair. If he objects, we must use force.” 

“ Promise me that you will not hurt him.” 

The prince relaxed his hold upon her wrist. 

“Do not be ridiculous. I mean to prevent a scandal if possible. 
Your maid has been listening, of course, but I shall bribe her to 
hold her tongue. Go into your room now. I will come back and 
see you presently.” 

Charnley’s strength was slowly coming back to him, and his 
brain cleared a little. He realised in a measure the hideous 
wrong he had done Valeria. He would have made any sacrifice 
save that of his honour to repair it, and sacrifice and reparation 
were alike impossible. He spoke in a slow difficult whisper. 

“T was mad to come here. Prince, I loved your wife, and she 
repulsed me with contempt, and now I——” 

Don Felice cut him short. ‘“ And now all that remains for you 
to do is to leave this house, which it is to be regretted that you 
should have ever entered. Princess, must I again ask you to 
leave us?” 

Valeria at last obeyed him. As she opened the door into her 
bedroom her maid retreated from it. 

The woman was French, and had not served her long. They 
faced one another in silence, till Valeria said: 

“You have been eaves-dropping on your own account, I ask you 
now to eaves-drop on mine. Go back and listen, the more you can 
hear the greater will be my gratitude.” 

Lithe and stealthy as a cat the maid went back to her former 
place. Once there she was very still, nearly as still as Valeria. 
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The little princess heard a murmur of voices, then nothing, 
then the sharp shutting of a door. “What has happened?” she 
said faintly. 

The maid came to her: 

“ Eecellenza, do not alarm yourself. M. le Prince explained to 
M. Charnley that he must go home in his sedan chair. M. 
Charnley objected, but M. le Prince pointed out to him that in 
no other way could scandal be avoided, so he consented. I 
opened the door a crack and saw them go out, M. Charnley 
looking terrible, like a dead man, and scarcely able to stand.” 

“Tt is enough,” said Valeria. “Now leave me and go into the 
salon. The prince will speak to you there.” 

The woman hesitated. “I told you to go,” said Valeria, and 
the woman went. 

Left to herself the little princess waited with a curious sense 
of finality and coming doom. Be that doom what it might, she 
felt that she would not lift a hand to stay it. She knew her 
utter helplessness. 

“Tf he were about to kill me,” she thought, “I might ery to 
him ‘TI have always loved you. Other men have been to me as 
puppets without the breath of life. I have loved you only.’ But 
he does not care enough to kill me.” 

Not more than ten minutes had gone by when the prince 
returned to his wife’s apartments. He held a brief conversation 
with the French maid, and dismissed her. 

He then entered the adjoining room. He looked about him. 
The candles on the dressing-table had burnt low. Valeria sat 
with her back towards him, her face and figure scarcely distinguish- 
able from the surrounding shadow. 

“Tt is dark here,” said Decilis, “and rather cold. Will you 
not come back into the salon ?” 

Valeria shivered. 

She could see that other room with the fire in the tall white 
stove burning brightly. Charnley standing near it, stared 
at her with unhuman eyes. 

“No,” she answered, “ let me stay here.” 

“Then I will go and fetch more lights,” said the prince. 

He went into the salon and came back carrying two massive 
silver candlesticks, and having set them on a table lit all their 
candles. Valeria watched him. Never had his face and manner 
been more mask-like; never had she been less ready to believe 
that they hid any common human feeling—even the common 
human passions of hatred and revenge. Yet a minute or two 
before she had felt the sense of an impending doom. Even now 
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she half believed that he had instigated the attack upon 
Charnley. 

Decilis stood looking down at her. 

“T have been trying my best to prevent an open scandal. I 
would rather it came slowly, though I begin to see it must come 
in the end. No one will believe that you go to San Cataldo for 
your own pleasure.” 

Valeria sat upright and gazed at him. 

After a minute she spoke: “ You are going to send me to 
San Cataldo?” 

“ Yes,” 

“You mean to leave me there— always?” 

“That is a word one can hardly use in these days. Circum- 
stances may change, but I believe that, so far as Iam concerned, 
it will be your home for the future.” 

“And yet you know that what Charnley said was true.” 

“Know?”  Decilis answered, “Do not suppose me so pre- 
sumptuous as to suppose I know anything—except that you have 
at last overstepped my patience.” 

“T understand,” said the little princess, “I have long been 
superfluous in your life, and here is a good opportunity to thrust 
me out of it. Instead of truly trying to prevent a scandal you 
have provoked one, because it will be your only possible excuse 
for the way in which you mean to treat me.” 

Don Felice’s pale face flushed. 

“Be silent!” he said. “ All Rome will believe that Charnley 
is your lover, if it does not believe it already, and you have only 
him to thank for it. What can you expect, when you choose to 
flatter and befool a man who is not even what these English call 
a gentleman?” 

“ He asked me to leave Rome with him,” said the little princess, 
“he was ready to risk death and ruin for me, he is a man, and a 
brave man.” 

For a little while there was silence between them. Valeria was 
regretting bitterly her attempt at self-defence. He would 
neither accuse her nor own that he believed her innocent. He 
did not care enough about the matter. And yet he cared enough 
to hate Charnley. She had realised that in that one respect she 
had done him injustice, and once more his words at the ball came 
back to her fraught with a new, dark meaning. 

She rose to her feet. “Felice,” she said, “by your will Iam 
to go away. I had never much share in your life, henceforward 
I shall have none; it will be as if I had died. Will you grant 
me one favour? Will you swear to me that not only you had 
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nothing to do with the attack upon Charnley, but that you could 
not have prevented it if you would?” 

“ Ah,” said Decilis, “so he is # braye man in your eyes and I 
am a would-be assassin who makes a clumsy attempt at murder ! 
I will tell you nothing but this. I will kill him if I get the 
chance, and remember, I cannot, however much I might wish to 
do so, shut you up as in a prison; your father would make an 
outcry. You will be free to leave San Cataldo and join Charnley, 
but if you do I will kill you also. And now I wish you a happy 
night.” 

He walked rapidly away through the darkened sitting-room 
and the vestibule beyond it, and descended the great staircase, 
lit only by gleams of moonlight. Before reaching his own 
apartment he had to cross a vast chamber, half hall, half corridor, 
set round with dim white marble forms and hung with age- 
darkened canvasses. 

Close to the door by which he was about to leave it, hung a 
portrait in the full moonlight. He looked up at it. He seldom 
passed by that ancestor of his—a young man in the sombre Spanish 
dress of the late sixteenth century—without glancing at him. Of 
this man who was also his namesake, Felice, Prince Decilis, it 
was told that having reason to suspect his wife’s virtue he killed 
her supposed lover in a duel, and mutilated his body, cutting off 
his right hand which he carried to his wife Donna Antonia 
Decilis, the said hand having a ring upon it which had been 
her gift. 

It seemed to him that to-night Don Felice’s pale face looked 
down upon him with an expression of contemptuous pity. He 
made an impatient gesture and passed on. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Four white-washed walls, broken here and there and roughly 
patched with plaster ; two pictures hung thereon, coloured prints 
of St. John Baptist in his goat skin and Queen Caroline of Naples 
in almost equally scanty Classic costume; a long wooden chest, 
once painted and gilded, now darkened by secular dirt; the posts 
and canopy of an ancient four-post bedstead and a dirty striped 
counterpane; these were the things on which Gilbert Charnley’s 
eyes rested when he lay fever stricken at the inn at Fondi. 

Even in his delirium they haunted his brain, taking to themselves 
a hideous unreality. The canopy overhead would be coming 
slowly and surely down to crush him, or the long chest turn into 
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a cofiin where he lay a living corpse tight bound in his grave- 
clothes, while Queen Caroline, who had become the little princess, 
stepped down out of her fly-spotted frame and stood beside him 
mocking him. 

As for the figure which stole stealthily in and out of the 
room, or sat motionless opposite him, dark against the curtained 
window, it was a devil from hell who bore a certain likeness to 
Ercole. 

There were periods when he was restored to the sordid realities 
of a sick room and a sense of his own miserable helplessness. 
Then he would count the unsightly blotches on the wall made by 
French bullets four years ago, when the streets of Fondi ran 
with blood ; never reaching the same number twice over. 

On these occasions it was unmistakably Ercole who sat in the 
window, often leaning out over its sill to signal to his friends 
going about their business in the court below. Ercole had 
become his own master, or rather his master’s master. If he 
chose he went away and left Charnley alone without any means 
of summoning him. He assured him repeatedly that he had 
only himself to thank for his evil plight. He had insisted upon 
leaving Rome with an unhealed wound. He had insisted upon 
driving through the Pontine Marshes at an early and unhealthy 
hour of the morning. Behold the consequences ! 

Extreme weakness and physical dependance had so subdued 
Charnley that while he cursed the fellow he feared him. He had 
caught fragments of talk exchanged outside the half-open door 
by Ercole and the inn-keeper : “ Will he live?” a voice had asked. 
“T doubt it,” said Ercole, “ but whether he lives or dies you will 
not be the loser.” 

The fear that haunted him had its root in those words and in 
some half-remembered fancy of his delirium, He was almost certain 
that Ercole meant to stab him one night while he slept. There 
was the long chest, a convenient receptable for his body, and the 
landlord would gladly hold his tongue and share the profits of 
the murder. Charnley managed to secrete a clasp-knife which 
he kept hidden in the ragged mattress. At night he would draw 
it out and open it, and lie listening to Ercole’s movements till 
sleep overtook him unawares and he fought for his life in feverish 
dreams. : 

With returning strength this dread lost its hold, yet it 
prompted him to conceal from Ercole with elaborate ingenuity 
the fact that he was very slowly recovering. When alone he 
would get out of bed and wrap a cloak round him, and stagger 
towards the window, steadying himself by the wall, and leaning 
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ona stick, But in his servant’s presence he simulated complete 
exhaustion. 

Restlessness and impatience tortured him. He had completely 
lost count of time and dared not ask how many days he had spent 
at Fondi. The thought that he was under orders to rejoin his 
regiment, and that his regiment was under orders to return home, 
never left him now for more than a few minutes, and its obsession 
retarded his recovery. 

What he found it hardest to hide was his growing appetite. 
One day Ercole had gone downstairs to fetch his luncheon. 
This was a lengthy matter, since if the fancy took him Ercole ate 
his own lunch first before bringing up his master’s. 

Charnley got out of bed and made his usual pilgrimage towards 
the window, over what had once seemed to him an endless space of 
floor. To-day he even hurried, hearing through the open window 
postilions shouting, hoofs clattering and wheels grating sharply 
on the stones of the ian yard. He had an absurd, vague hope 
that the new-comers might be friends of his, who would do some- 
thing for him, perhaps take him away with them. He still 
doubted if he would ever leave Fondi alive, and his one longing, 
night and day, was to feel a fresh wind blowing in his face as he 
drove away from that hateful spot, never to see it more. He 
thrust back the window and leaned out. 

In the court close below him stood a mud-splashed carriage, 
not a heavy coach, but a light well-built chaise. A man stood at 
its door, wearing a grey and rose-coloured livery. Prince Decilis 
came quickly across the court, hat in hand. The servant stepped 
back so that his master might take his place. Charnley could see 
distinctly the sunlit stones, and his enemy’s graceful, nonchalant 
figure, and presently another figure, for the little princess stepped 
down out of the carriage, resting one hand on her husband’s arm. 

As, standing still, she set her hat straight, Charnley saw the 
diamonds glisten on her fingers, but could not see her face. 
She moved away beside Don Felice, her maid following her, and 
the man-servant strolled forward again and chattered to the 
ostlers who were taking out the horses. It seemed to Charnley 
as if a mist blurred their movements, and the sun-lit pavement 
rose in waves. He crossed the room somehow, and flung himself 
on his bed, groaning. He thanked God that Valeria had not 
looked up. That she should see him now, unkempt, unshaved, 
and ghastly, would indeed be an unbearable humiliation! He 
recalled that afternoon when he had taken his first walk in the 
Corso, curious, amused, and on the look out for some excitement, 
and how a girl’s face in a passing carriage had turned towards 
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him, to the satisfaction of his desire. So had it begun; and 
how had it ended? Miserably for him; and for her? Was 
this journey the prelude to some vengeance on her husband’s 
part, which was to include her? The prince was going south 
with the intention of fighting him, Charnley. But why should 
he take Valeria with him? This was not a time of year when she 
could wish to visit his Apulian estates, and he had especially 
mentioned that he was not a persona grata at the Bourbon Court. 

Rut he forgot Valeria, as a fresh torture seized upon him. 
The prince would seek him in vain, and would believe him to 
be a coward, 

He was meditating upon this probability when Ercole returned, 
carrying the lancheon tray. In these days he did not trouble 
himself to conceal his passing emotions as of old. His look and 
manner were important, with a hint of mystery. 

“ Kecellenza,” he said, dropping his voice, while he placed 
a cushion behind Charnley’s shoulders, ‘ Eccellenza, some 
fresh guests have just arrived here. They will not stop the 
night, they are only baiting on their way, and you will never 
guess——” 

“T have seen them,” said Charnley curtly, cutting him short. 

Ercole made an amazed gesture. “Seen them! But how, 
then?” 

“From the window.” 

“Your Excellency has been walking about the room.” 

His master did not answer, but took up his knife and fork. 
The fork slipped between fingers that trembled, and Ercole 
caught it as it slid over the striped counterpane. He had 
recovered himself, and was smiling insinuatingly: “I know 
one of the Signora Principessa’s footmen, your Excellency, and 
if you will write a little note, he could no doubt give it to 
his mistress. It would be a risk, certainly a risk, but I would 
arrange it.” 

“Go to the devil!” 

Before the white rage in Charnley’s face Ercole drew back 
alarmed, then remembering how weak his master was, stood still. 

“Well, well, your Excellency must pardon my zeal,” he said 
sneeringly, “if you do not require my services. You do not care 
to know where the lady is going, it does not interest you—why 
should it? She will depart presently, and we—shall remain here.” 

Charnley ordered him to leave the room and he obeyed, and 
ran downstairs singing. A door banged, and then a silence 
heavy with desertion and loneliness took possession of that wing 
of the house in which Charnley’s rooms were situated, 
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Charnley pushed away the food he had been making a pretence 
of eating, and getting up painfully dragged a chair with him to 
the window. There was a wisp of curtain, put up to keep the 
light from his eyes. He drew it and peered out through a rent 
in it. 

Nearly an hour passed. The ostlers made their appearance, 
followed by the postilion. The horses were put into the little 
princess’s carriage, the coachman mounted the box and drove 
the empty chaise out of the yard, the two footmen strolling 
after it. 

Charnley remembered that there was a little garden the gate 
of which opened on the road. Valeria and her husband would go 
out that way after drinking coffee under the pergola. No doubt 
the latter was aware of his presence in the inn; Ercole had 
perhaps offered him his services, offered to do him a good turn 
by ridding the world of a certain Gilbert Charnley. He guessed 
that there had been some treachery in the part played by Ercole 
on the night before he left Rome. But the valet had urged 
extreme anxiety as his excuse for following his master to the 
Palazzo Decilis, and Charnley could not afford just then to 
quarrel with so indispensable a companion. He had mistrusted 
him thenceforward. 

He heard the dull roll of carriage wheels. 

The little princess was driving away beside her husband. How 
the rings on her fingers had glittered! He could have counted 
them, and yet he had not seen her face. He would never see it 
again. The chances were a thousand to one that it would be 
impossible for him to “meet” Don Felice, and he would remain 
branded in Valeria’s memory as a man wno had outraged her by a 
vile suspicion, had tried to ruin her, and then, doubly a coward, 
had evaded the consequences of his actions. 

Daring the last two days he had been taking a fresh grip on 
life. Now it seemed to him that he was deliberately loosening 
his hold. Like some physical burden a heavy listless indifference 
oppressed him. He lay down again and fell asleep. 

When he awoke the window shutters had blown to, and, deceived 
by the darkness, he fancied it was already night. He realised 
that some one was standing outside the door of his room. Listening 
intently, he could hear a quick breathing. He groped in his 
mattress for the hidden knife and could not find it. The door 
which was ajar opened slowly, and a short broad-shouldered figure 
stood framed in daylight on the threshold. 

“Chi @?” said Charnley, bewildered. 

“Chi @!” an English voice echoed. ‘“ Why, God bless me, it’s 
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dark in here, dark as pitch! I can’t see you, and you can’t see 
me.” 

The speaker bustled across the room, flung back the shutters, 
swearing under his breath as he did so. 

The light blazed in Charnley’s eyes, and something else helped 
to dim them. He tried to raise himself and sank back weakly 
among the pillows. 

“Victor Mount,” he said half aloud—“ Victor Mount’s in 
Florence. It’s another of those damned delusions.” 

He closed his eyes for a moment and opened them to find his 
friend standing at his bedside, looking down at him with a 
perturbed countenance. 

“Charnley, my boy,” he said, “upon my honour I am no 
delusion. I’ve been travelling night and day to get here. I’m 
as tired as a dog, and as hungry as a wolf. That’s the difference 
between me and a delusion. I have an empty stomach, and a 
delusion, though empty, has none.” 

Charnley stretched out a gaunt hand, and Mount gripped it, 
silent for once. 

That night Gilbert Charnley slept for eight hours, and no 
ill dreams did him molest. He woke to a delicious sense of 
relief and security which almost made up for sufferings he was 
ready enough to forget and fears which he could already 
smile at. 

Mount was beside his bed, and sitting there in the grey light 
of the early morning told him that it was thanks to the Princess 
Decilis that he had travelled post-haste from Florence to Rome, 
and from thence had tracked him to Fondi. The letter he had 
received from Valeria he had destroyed at her request, but he 
could almost repeat it word for word. It had said that he must 
return at once tv Rome, as his friend had been accidentally 
wounded, and was in need of his help and protection. It begged 
him not to delay a day or an hour. 

“Was there nothing about herself?” asked Charnley. 

“Only this; at the end she wrote: ‘I have been a bad friend 
to him, but I never meant it.’ ” 

Later, when Mount was in possession of all the facts, Charnley 
explained his plans to him. He would effect an exchange if 
possible with some man in the regiments which were remaining 
at Malta. Then Mount must communicate with the prince and 
ascertain his whereabouts. 

This much having been settled and another weight lifted from 
his mind, Charrley recovered rapidly, and was soon able to con- 
tinus his journey southwards. 
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Cuapter IX, 


TERE arc places on this earth of ours where time is change, ever 
breathing into its children new hopes, new ideals, new fancies, so 
that the grandfather is a man of other days, almost a man of 
another world from his grandson. And there are places where 
time brings no change save “seed time and harvest, the former 
and the latter rain;” and men sing the same songs, and play the 
same games, work with the same tools, love and hate, live and die, 
as did their remote forefathers. 

Thus San Cataldo, on a spur of the Lower Apennines, had ever 
dwelt in the shadow of the middle ages, and will dwell in it 
perhaps to the end. Such as it had been from the first such it 
was in the early years of the last century, a tiny village cropping 
out between the rocks wherever a little space of earth made room 
for four walls and an olive patch, overshadowed by a gaunt Norman 
castle’s crenellated walls and towers. Below it lay a belt of chest- 
nut woods, and below these, where the steep hillside had become 
a gentle slope, stretched the fields and vineyards of the villagers, 
But San Cataldo looked far beyond woods and vineyards, over a 
narrow valley which curved outwards between fertile slopes till 
it became one with the barren fever-stricken plain whose farthest 
limit is the glitter of the sea. 

Near the valley’s mouth, miles away, but visible from the 
village on the mountain-side, rise the roofs of Casaluccio, a little 
town. 

Sometimes Father Time, as if growing impatient of the remote 
nooks and corners where he leaves so faint a trace, sends forth an 
irresistible breath which, making no account of sea or mountains, 
sweeps across the world—bringing to some “a mighty hope,” to 
others a vague restlessness, and to others horrorand dread. Such 
a breath in the late eighteenth century had convulsed Europe, 
and had stirred even San Cataldo. 

Don Stefano Petrella, the parish priest, told his flock how the 
French, an impious people, first rebelled against their anointed 
rulers, then killed them, and drove into exile their nobles and 
their priests. But Don Stefano prophesied that the kings of the 
earth, rising to defend their brethren, would let loose upon that 
impious nation the irresistible wrath of God; never even in his 
most solemn warnings and forebodings did he foretell that the 
impious nation would spread over the face of the earth, killing, 
plundering, and destroying, till they entered the very kingdom of 
Naples. Yet this was what really came to pass. 
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If Don Stefano’s power to read the future had failed him, his 
courage to meet present danger did not. In the pulpit and out 
of it he exhorted his flock to rise and drive out the rash invader. 
When at his bidding they made ready, furbishing up old muskets 
and sharpening terrible knives, Don Stefano made ready also, and 
never doubting that his place was with the fighting-men rather 
than at home with the women and the aged and the little ones, 
put himself at their head. And the villagers witnessed with 
wonder and admiration the sudden change that transformed a 
gentle, silent, absent-minded man nearing old age into one in the 
prime of life, alert, resolute, and fiery-eyed. 

Don Gennaro Vierci, steward to Prince Decilis, and the only 
man whose influence might perhaps have countermined the priest’, 
thought neutrality the safest course, while his own nephew, Don 
Mario, preached in other words the same sermon as Don Stefano, 
and like him capped his preaching by his practice, becoming 
second in command of the band of volunteers. 

The little troop thus raised and led did worthy service on many 
a nameless battlefield, in many a hot skirmish and fatal ambush, 
an obscure fraction of that heroic peasant-army to whose valour 
a French general thus testifies : 


“Though .. . they were beaten everywhere, though, without counting 
the losses they sustained in battle, more than sixty thousand of them 
were put to the sword among the ruins of their towns and the ashes of 
their cottages, at no point did we leave them conquered.” 


In this spirit did the San Cataldesi return home, defeated but 
not conquered, proud of their achievements, and fierce still with 
the fierceness of wild beasts who have tasted human blood. Tho 
French were in Naples and in Taranto, nearer far than Naples, 
and Don Stefano, though not among the dead was among the 
missing, hiding in lonely masserie, or in the shepherds’ huts 
among the mountains, with a price upon his head. 

Don Mario had vanished, no man knew whither, and down in 
Casaluccio men talked of a new rule which was to bring peace and 
plenty and money that would be safely put by and no longer paid 
into Don Gennaro’s grasping hands, and sent to fill the coffers of 
a Roman prince. But the good folk of San Cataldo had small 
faith in the new era—the village and the town always took 
opposite sides if possible—and their doubts were amply justified. 
The rumour went abroad that Prince Decilis himself was a 
revolutionary, or at all events a good friend to the French, who 
then ruled Rome; and whether this was true, as Casaluccio 
believed, or false—San Cataldo would have fought to prove it— 
Don Gennaro continued to collect his master’s dues as of old. 
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Moreover, the French demanded a “ contribution” towards which 
all were forced to pay. 

Gladly did the San Oataldesi obey the summons of King 
Ferdinand and Cardinal Ruffo, though this time they did not first 
assemble to receive the blessing of the Church, but slipped secretly 
away by twos and threes. It was a proud day for the village 
which brought them back marching along the road from Casaluccio 
with Don Stefano at their head. The French had abandoned 
Naples, the forts had surrendered, the English fleet was in the 
bay, the liberals were being shot down in batches, the “ good cause” 
had triumphed. 

After that, life seemed to drop into the old groove again, with 
no changes save the old familiar ones, and if men left the village 
it was to work in the fields round Casaluccio, or te go on 


pilgrimage with their wives and children in the month of May. 


Don Stefano celebrated Mass once more in the little whitewashed 
church below the castle, and was merely a little greyer and gentler 
and more absent-minded than of old. 

But for all that the breath of change was blowing still. In the 
twilight of an early spring evening Don Stefano Petrella left his 
presbytery and followed the road leading to the castle. All day 
long the rain had fallen, only ceasing towards sunset. From the 
ravine on his left the fiwmare, beating against the stones as it 
raced plainwards, sent up a continual dull roar. The road, a 
steep twisting pathway, had been washed till the bed-rock showed 
in streaks through the thin soil. Here and there its wet grey 
surface shone dully, reflecting some sudden space of clear sky 
between the drifting cloud-masses overhead. 

Don Stefano hurried on. His was not the sure step of the 
born mountaineer. His tall lean figure with one angle, the right 
shoulder, perceptibly higher than the other, seemed to drift 
forward rather than to walk, yet he covered the ground rapidly. 
By instinct he avoided stones, and stepped over trickling water- 
courses. 

His whole mind was absorbed in a puzzled wonder, touched with 
suppressed excitement. For he was not on his way to visit Don 
Gennaro, who occupied rooms in the castle. He obeyed a summons 
which had reached him half an hour ago, brought by a man who, 
though a stranger, wore a familiar livery. It was to the effect 
that the Princess Decilis requested the Signor Curato to do her 
the honour of visiting her, if possible, without delay. 

Don Stefano asked no questions, but obeyed to the letter a 
request which could hardly have amazed him more had it come 
from King Ferdinand himself. No one had come down from the 
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castle to tell him that their excellencies Prince and Princess 
Decilis, Count and Countess of San Cataldo, had arrived there— 
not even a rumour had startled the village, or it would have 
reached him also, At nine o’clock the evening before, when his 
flock was already sleeping, Don Stefano sitting over his books had 
heard through the wind’s howl the beat of horses’ hoofs, had 
listened astonished, then, as the storm raged louder, had assured 
himself that his fancy must have played him false. 

Their excellencies were strangers to him. Light or nine years 
ago Don Felice had spent a summer at the castle. The troubled 
state of the country was a sufficient explanation for the fact that 
he had not revisited it. The old priest believed that by leading 
his flock to battle he must have gained the great man’s enmity. 

Did not the prince pose as what he would call a “ patriot,” 
though he had not taken so active a part in public events as 
to have incurred any suffering for his opinions? Don Stefano 
despised him. It was indeed a mystery that this man’s wife, who 
was half Piedmontese, half English, should visit Apulia for the 
first time suddenly, and at the worst season of the year, and, 
without letting twenty-four hours pass, should send an urgent 
message bidding him visit her. 


The road ended abruptly at the castle gates, massive wooden 
gates set between grey medieval bastions. A postern stood open, 
and Don Stefano passed through it and down a paved passage-way 
shut in by high walls till he reached a door which admitted him to 
an inner court. This he crossed and found himself at the foot of a 
broad stone staircase that seemed to mount into darkness. In 
reality it was lit here and there by narrow barred windows, but 
over these dense cobwebs spread like a curtain, defying the dim 
evening light. 

Don Stefano knew his way. The staircase opened on to a wide 
corridor running the whole length of the central and more modern 
part of the building. With its bare marble floor, its time-worn 
but splendid tapestries representing the exodus from Egypt, its 
busts and statues, its cushioned benches on which no one ever sat, 
its carved and gilded doors which so seldom opened, it had always 
impressed the old priest’s imagination as the ideal of magnificent 
aristocratic dreariness. To-day, when he stepped out from under 
the vaulted stairway, a man-servant stood up and bowed before him. 

“The Signora Principessa ?” he said questioningly. 

“Her Excellency awaits the Signor Curato,” the man answered. 

He took from Don Stefano his hat, his cloak, and his heavy 


walking-stick. The priest relinquished them half reluctantly. 
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He felt nervous. He had a quiet contempt for great ladies who 
were also fine ladies, an instinctive ingrained prejudice against 
them. Yet neither contempt nor prejudice could keep him quite 
cool and collected. 

On the threshold of the room into which he was ushered he 
started a little and hung back. Such a fire as had not burnt 
there in the memory of man was glowing on the wide brick 
hearth and roaring up the chimney; its leaping light shone in 
his eyes and dazzled them. The wide space before him seemed 
empty, except for a single carved high-backed arm-chair. Then 
out of it there rose what he thought to be the figure of a girl 
child. He hurried forward and stumbled, catching his foot in 
something soft and dark and heavy. 

It was not a dignified entrance, and the little princess sup- 
pressed a smile. Yet when she looked into Don Stefano’s face 
her momentary amusement vanished. It suggested a dreamer 
rather than a man of action to one who, seeing the narrow brow 
half hidden by a thin fringe of grey hair, the erratically retroussé 
nose, the slow glancing, dog-like brown eyes, overlooked the 
firm lines of the wide mouth and short broad chin. Valeria 
overlooked nothing, and recalling what she had heard of her 
visitor she shrank a little—inwardly. 

The servant had brought forward another great chair, and 
Valeria begged the priest to be seated. 

Don Stefano did not at once comply. Though he no longer 
saw in the Princess Decilis a child, he thought as he looked at 
her of those golden-haired slave children in the Roman market- 
place whom the St. Gregory saw and pitied. Surely she was like 
them; they also, doubtless, were pale and heavy-eyed, they also 
were angelically fair. 

Valeria tried to speak lightly. ‘I apologise for the bear skin, 
Signor Curato; it isa trap for the unwary, but I could find no 
other rug.” 

“Ab, yes, it is a bear skin,” said Don Stefano, “thank you, 
Signora Principessa.” 

He sat down, and his long thin figure took an awkward, con- 
strained attitude. 

“T have to apologise for something worse,” Valeria said. “TI 
have brought you out into the cold and wet; my excuse’ is thot 
I am @ atranger here, and solitary, most solitary.” 

“You are very gracious—but the Signor Principe, is he not 
here?” He asked the question abruptly, almost sharply. 

“My husband left the castle early this morning.” 

“ Left the castle and passed thror-h the village nnndticed ? 
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That is astonishing. I should have believed it impossible 
Signora Principessa.” 

“Perhaps it would have been,” Valeria said, “but he did not 
do it. Last evening we dined at the house of the lawyer Don 
Niccolo Prinetti, which as you know is on the outskirts of Casa- 
luccio. Later we rode on here. It was arranged that the 
prince’s carriage, which he left at Prinetti’s, should be waiting 
for him on the road this morning and he went down to join it on 
foot.” 

Don Stefano looked hard at her. His eyes had a way of 
suddenly losing their usual absent far-away expression, while a 
dull spark glowed in their depths. 

“Then we shall not have the honour of seeing him—till he 
returns ?” 

“ He will not return.” 

A space of silence followed that answer. Outside the high, 
narrow windows the light was fast dying out of a sky cloudless at 
last. The wind had completely dropped. 

“Last night the wind kept me awake,” said the little princess, 
speaking more to herself than her visitor, “ to-night it will be the 
stillness . . . Don Stefano, I would rather you should hear the 
truth from me than piece it out for yourself. Iam here because 
I;have quarrelled with the prince my husband. He accuses me,” 
she lifted her head and spoke slowly and proudly, “no, he does 
not even accuse me. He takes advantage of the fact that appear- 
ances were against me, to treat me as if I were guilty. Iam to 
stay here during his good pleasure, and if it were possible for me, 
which it is not, to get my pardon by asking for it, I would rather 
lay my bones here.” 

The priest’s eyes rested on her for a moment, then looked 
beyond her into the gathering gloom. 

“Do your parents consent to, and approve of, this arrange- 
ment, Signora Principessa ?” 

Valeria answered with a flash of indignation, “They do not 
even know of it.” 

“Had you then no time to inform them?” 

“T had neither time nor inclination. Whether they know it 
a few weeks earlier or a few weeks later can make no difference. 
My father is a Piedmontese, Buonaparte has confiscated his 
estates. He isa ruined man. He is with his King. He has no 
hold or influence over Don Felice, for my fortune came to mé 
from my mother’s family, I might indeed take refuge with him 
and my stepmother, but I should only be a burden upon those 
who have burdens enough already.” 
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“This is no place for you,” the priest answered ; “the peace 
will not last long, and then the French may once more overrun 
the country. They hold Taranto at this moment, so as to keep 
@ footing in it.” 

“The French?” said Valeria. “You forget. I have no need 
to fear them, my husband’s opinions are well known.” 

“You look upon them as friends, perhaps, in spite of your 
parents’ misfortunes?” Don Stefano had a curiously gentle 
absent-minded way of speaking which, as it were, neutralised his 
words, and made it hard to resent them. 

Said Valeria, “I am half English, Signor Curato, and ‘I was 
in Rome when the French marched into it, and marched out of it 
—only to come back in triumph. They promised Rome freedom 
and prosperity, and they plundered her. No one has any right to 
call the French my friends.” 

She drew a quick sigh and leant back wearily in her chair. 
Through the minutes of silence which followed she watched Don 
Stefano though seeming hardly aware of his presence. Placed as 
she was, it was for her a serious question whether she would gain 
the good will of this obscure parish priest. And she was dis- 
couraged. The question, she thought, had already been answered 
in the negative. Asa priest and asa man he would inevitably 
distrust her. He was of the south and she was half a foreigner, 
the wife of one whom he looked upon as his country’s enemy, the 
enemy of his Church and King. He was a priest, and through 
all the years of a long life had been learning to understand 
women and despise them. Yet he bore no likeness to the courtly 
Monsignori and Abbati she had known in Rome. They were 
men of the world; he was not. Some instinct told her that in 
spite of every dividing influence they might have been friends. 
She could not doubt that a pure and lofty soul looked out of those 
strange visionary eyes of his. 

While these thoughts were in her mind she saw his face soften. 
He leaned forward. 

“Signora Principessa, what is there that I can do for you?” 
His voice had a new inflection, a new warmth of tone. 

“T want so many things,” she answered, “and some which no 
human being can give me.” 

“Some perhaps,” rejoined Don Stefano, “which only God’s 
mercy can give you. But there are other things . . . have you 
a good and faithful servant who cares for nothing so much as 
your interests? Such an one may be very insignificant and yet 
a treasure beyond price.” 

Valeria shook her head. 
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“The man who showed you in is an honest, faithful fellow, but 
my maid is a woman whom I neither like nor trust and would 
willingly replace.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Don Stefano slowly. “I have 
friends in Casaluccio who may know of some one. I will see about 
it—with your gracious permission.” 

“A thousand thanks.” 

Even as the little princess answered, a suspicion darted into 
her mind, an unbidden, unwelcome doubt. Supposing the priest 
wished to seta spy upon her, from political or other motives? She 
had made his game easy. What does it matter,” she thought 
bitterly. ‘Have I anything to hide?” 

“T never expected to live in an ancient castle,” she said aloud. 
“They are imposing, but terribly inconvenient. This room, for 
instance, is almost the only one which has a fire-place, and what 
is a fire of logs in a room as big as a church? Don Gennaro tells 
me it used to be the guard room. I cannot build up walls, but 
a man who knew how might make some screens for me.” 

By the time Don Stefano rose and took his leave he had 
promised that besides inquiring after a suitable maid for the 
princess he would provide her with a man who understood 
carpentry, and that not later than the following morning. 

“One moment,” said Valeria with a detaining gesture. “What 
kind of person is Don Gennaro? He is old and deaf, and under- 
stands little of what I say to him, which is my excuse for 
troubling you with the matter.” 

“ He is an honest man,” the priest answered without hesitation, 
“who has served his masters faithfully. But he has lived here in 
the castle till he has become like a bit of moss on its walls. Leave 
him in his niche, Signora Principessa, he asks for nothing more. 
At no one’s bidding would he risk losing it.” 

When he was near the door he looked back once, and saw 
again the small slight figure, half hidden in such a chair as 
some great temporal or spiritual lord might sit in at a council 
table. The blond head had sunk back wearily: underfoot the 
great bearskin made a dark blot on the marble. That was the 
picture he carried with him down the stairway and out into 
the starlit night. 


(To be continued.) 











Dante’s Sordello. 


Tue name of Sordello is one we often meet with in the shadowy 
histories of the thirteenth century. Sometimes he is a warrior, 
sometimes a troubadour, sometimes a podesta, and it has been 
argued that more than one man bore this name and played:his 
part so as still to live in our remembrance. Again it has been 
asserted that Dante’s “great Sordello” is one man of many 
parts; and the purpose of this paper is to follow this latter 
hypothesis, while also seeking an answer to the question, “ Why 
did Dante so greatly honour the troubadour ?” 

Let us picture to ourselves the woods and hills, castles and 
tities that won the love of Sordello’s boyhood. He passed his 
first years at Mantua, near Verona, and probably within the 
walls of the castle of Goito, below which lay the swampy marshes 
of the river Mincio. 

Virgil loved “Mincius,” “crowned with sea-green reeds.” 
Milton knew “smooth-sliding Mincius crowned with vocal reeds.” 
Dante described the beautiful Lake Benaco, lying at the foot of 
the Alps, which overflowed its banks and grew a river down 
through verdant pastures. And, grown a river, Benaco changed 
its name to Mincio, 


“In Mantua’s territory half is slough 

Half pine-tree forest; maples, scarlet oaks 
Breed o’er the river beds; even Mincio chokes 
With sand the summer through, but ’tis morass 
In winter up to Mantua’s walls. There was 

* * * * * 
One spot reclaimed from the surrounding spoil, 
Goito; just a castle built amid 
A few low mountains: firs and larches hid 
Their main defiles, and rings of vineyard bound 
The rest.” 


And beyond the screen of pine-trees which stood around Goito was 
Mantua, 
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Yes, Mantua in the early days of the thirteenth century, with 
its fortifications, its ancient cathedral, its Saracenic arabesques 
and Byzantine mosaics, and the houses of its nobles, each with the 
flock of steeples—the watch towers. 

These were the days of Guido of Sienna, of the builder of Saint 
Euphemia, of Niccolo Pisano. The stone carver had wreathed 
altars and pulpits, organ galleries and tombs. Vases and fonts 
and fountains and friezes were day by day growing more beautiful. 
And amongst the hills, and far away in the distance toward the 
snowy Alps, were scattered the feudal castles of the nobles, with 
their moats and dungeons, drawbridges and portcullises and dark 
secret histories. 

And Verona lay close at hand, more beautiful than Mantua, 
There were the Coliseum, the Mercato Vecchio, the rising walls 
of the city, the palace of the Della Scala, a family then growing 
into power, the houses of the Montagues and Capniets, and the 
wonderful church of Saint Anthony—and just outside Verona lay 
the Benedictine church and monastery of San Zeno. 

Taking the date of Sordello’s birth at about 1184, or from that 
to 1200, as a boy we see him eagerly watching the champion 
wrestlers, stripping and oiling themselves for the fight, or 
mingling with the crowd to witness the institution of the Palio 
at Verona, the foot-race for which the victor’s prize was the 
green cloth mantle. 

Very stormy were those times. In 1115, with her dying 
strength, the great Countess Matilda had reduced Mantua to 
obedience, but soon afterwards the city had re-asserted its power. 

The authority of Frederick I. oc Germany was admitted in 
theory but not in practice, for patriotism, confidence in self, and 
love of freedom had at last awakened in the cities. 

Early in the twelfth century all towns within forty miles of 
Milan had placed themselves under her protection, and the brave 
Archbishop Eribert had, in his own person, led the church party 
to battle. It was he who instituted the carroccio, to be, as was 
the Hebrews’ “ Ark of the Covenant” the symbol of God in the 
midst of the battle. Drawn by oxen, and bearing a great bell, 
the standard of the army, and the sacred host, it inspired the 
hearts of the fighters with courage. After Eribert, Archbishop 
Jordan, and then Guido the bishop filled the place in turn, and 
Guido died in 1125. 

In Frederick Barbarossa’s time, Pavia and Milan divided the 
power in Lombardy. The other cities strengthened themselves, 
and formed the North East Lombard League, which consisted of 
Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Treviso and Venice. In 1167 Cremona, 
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Bergamo, Brescia, Ferrara and Mantua formed a new league, and 
a few years later these united under the name of “Concordia,” 
and were joined by Milan, Lodi, Piacenza, Parma, Modena and 
Bologna. Such was the political position then, and in those days 
the sword and the song lay side by side. 

Very isolated and dismal would those Lombard castles have 
been, but for the travelling jongleurs and troubadours who 
carried the news from one to another, and who were foremost 
also in all the amusements of the day. How gladly must the 
ear have caught the sound of the distant guitar or angelot! How 
eagerly must the young men and maidens have trooped out to 
hear the contests of the troubabours in the Courts of Love! 

And it was all the more pleasurable because it was becoming 
the custom to sing in the language of the people. The learned 
certainly continued to write in Latin, but as the lay and leisured 
society grew more intelligent, it became usual for the poets to 
sing in the language of every day. Dante says, in his “ Vita 
Nuova,” that the first man who composed in the vulgar tongue 
did so to make himself understood by a lady, who would have 
found it difficult to follow Latin. The troubadours were never 
from the lower classes. Amongst them were many nobles, poor 
knights, and others, who wandered from court to court, perhaps 
for political reasons, perhaps for gifts from the richer nobles to 
whose courts they eventually became attached, perhaps only from 
that love of variety and adventure, so closely united to an artistic 
temperament, And amongst the troubadours were jongleurs, or 
jugglers, who also recited and sang, and an upper class who 
dropped the buffoon and composed their own music as well as 
words ; to this latter class Sordello belonged. 

We picture him as an imaginative boy, revelling in the external 
beauty of his Italian home; we meet him again, with certainty, 
as a courtly young troubabour at the castle of Richard, Count of 
Saint Boniface, and Cunizza his wife. 

Scartazzini notes that whatever happened then, happened in 
the secrecy of a feudal castle, amongst proud and powerful lords, 
who were able to give the populace any version of the facts 
which pleased themselves. That Cunizza, though a Romano, 
was an attrative woman we can readily believe. That Sordello 
left the castle of Saint Boniface on her account we can also 
believe; but the days of critical testing of history had not 
arrived, and beyond this all is conflicting and indistinct. 

Indeed, in thinking over our own country’s early history, does 
not the same thing come before us—obscurity? Was it a real 
living King Arthur, who held court in the sunny meadows 
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between Carlisle and Stannix, on the banks of the Eden, while 
Guinevere was maying in the neighbouring woods? Were there 
two, or even three Edmund Spensers, and what was the early life 
of that “sage and serious one” whom Milton dared to name “a 
better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas”? With these thoughts 
in mind we return to face the difficulties in the history of 
Sordello. 

The traditions of his birth and early life are these: that his 
parentage was noble, and that, as he wandered amongst maples 
and myrtles, oaks and ilex trees with Cunizza, sister of Azzolino 
or Kecelino, lord of Romano, he became her lover. The great 
authority for this is Rolandino, the thirteenth century chronicler. 
But an old Provencal manuscript, now in the Vatican, declares him 
to have been the son of a poor knight named El Corte. There is 
yet another tradition, that he was the son of Taurello Salinguerra, 
the great Ghibelline warrior, by a first marriage, and that he died 
before his father; but Muratori knows nothing of this. From the 
court of Richard of Saint Boniface it is possible that he fled. 
Whether, after some of his successes in song and in battle, he 
ever returned to revisit the old neighbourhood of Mantua and 
Goito, who can say? Browning’s description of that possible 
visit, after Sordello had received the scarf and victor’s crown in a 
troubadour contest, is too beautiful to omit. 


“Soon 
Was he low muttering beneath the moon 
Of sorrow saved, of quiet evermore, 
Since from the purpose he maintained before 
Only resulted wailing and hot tears. 
Ah! the slim castle! dwindled of late years, 
But more mysterious; gone to ruin! trails 
Of vine through every loop-hole. Nought avails 
The night as, torch in hand, he must explore 
The maple chamber; did I say its floor 
Was made of intersecting cedar beams? 
Worn now with gaps so large, there blew cold streams 


Of air quite from the dungeon.... Last he lay 
Beside the Carian group, reserved and still. 
* om” * * & 


His forehead pressed the moonlit shelf 

Beside the youngest marble maid awhile: 

Then raising it, he thought, with a long smile, 
‘I shall be king again!’ as he withdrew 

The envied scarf: mto the font he threw 

His crown.” 


Sordello’s life must have been one of variety and adventure, 
In those days, not only most cultivated men, but some women 
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wrote verses. Every man was warrior as well as poet. As years 
went on Sordello’s character strengthened. 

He “rose—to think now; hitherto he had perceived,” and he 
became deeply interested in, and an authority upon, the affairs of 
the day. 

Twenty years, perhaps, after flying from Count Richard of 
Saint Boniface, he appears as troubadour at the court of Countess 
Beatrice, daughter of Raymond Béranger, last Count of Provence, 
for in 1246 Provence became united to the French Crown. “The 
great dowry of Provence ” is familiar to the readers of the‘ Divine 
Comedy.’ 

Though Beatrice did not quarrel with Sordello for the verses 
written in her praise, Charles “loved not minstrels and players.” 
His influence upon the poet seems to have brought his character 
into line and harmony, and this gives us the keynote to his 
advance. He followed Charles to battle, and joined with him 
in the expedition against Manfred for the conquest of the 
kingdom of Naples. 

Villani says that Charles of Anjou was 


“wise and prudent, and valiant in arms—much feared and redoubted by 
all the kings of the world; stedfast in carrying on every great enterprise, 
firm in every adversity, and true to every promise, speaking little and 
doing much.” 


And it is at the court of Charles that Sordello first appears as 
a man of weight and influence. Later still, was he not that 
Podesta of Verona who died in 1280? Quadrio and Miss Rossetti 
think so. Longfellow considers the idea worthy of mention. 
Dean Church says Sordello may have been a ruler, though that is 
doubtful. Eméric David calls him Podesta of Mantua. Mr. Butler 
says “he is an example of those whom constant occupation in 
affairs of State had caused to defer any thought of spiritual 
things.” 

The words of Dante strengthen us in the belief, and there are 
no events in the life of Sordello, and no work in the office of a 
Podesta to make it impossible. 

For what is a Podesta? 

Mr. Butler says: 


“originally, the chief authority of a city, whether vested in one person 
or several, Afterwards, they became municipal officers. About 1200, 
the custom of choosing them from the citizens of some other town than 
that in which they officiated seems to have been established, the native 
consuls being their counsellors,” 


Although we must argue from inference rather than from many 
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facts, it is not difficult to outline the character of Dante’s “ good 
Sordello.” 

In early life he was chiefly known for his beautiful voice, his 
retentive memory, his skill upon the angelot and guitar, and his 
power of verse. In his poetry there was not only genius and 
inspiration, but law and order. He must have had a graceful 
personality and address, and a deep love for his native place and 
country. As for languages, he spoke Latin, Italian, French, and 
Provengal. Dante tells us he was “a man choice in his language, 
never using dialect, either in poetry or common speech.” And 
yet he attracted a larger audience than one of scholers only: and 
those who listened to him knew that their mother-tongue was 
in the hands of a master. As life went on, others turned to him 
for advice as to one who understood the social and political 
questions of the day. Those who governed as magistrates were 
assisted by his counsel, and Charles of Anjou, on coming to his 
kingdom, was urged by him to devote himself to noble deeds. 
He was not a good churchman, and not a warrior by choice, but 
when need arose, he fought as a true patriot. And in old age 
other traits showed themselves in him. He overcame the jealousy 
which he once felt of Pierre Vidal, and troubadours of the day. 
He became a man of mark, standing out from amongst others. 
He acquired the quiet, steady glance of power, the ability to 
remain silent, the strength to stand alone—for who can look at 
Dante’s portrait of Sordello without recalling the words of the 
preceding Canto ? 


“What matters it to thee what here is whispered ? 
Come after me and let the people talk. 
Stand like a steadfast tower, that never wags 
Its top for all the blowing of the wind.” 


The story goes that in his last days Sordello received great 
honour, and that he was one of those barons to whom Charles of 
Anjou gave various castles, in acknowledgment of important 
services rendered. 


“ And does our knowledge reach 
No farther? Is the cloud of hindrance broke 
But by the failing of the fleshly yoke, 
Its lover, and hates, as now when death lets soar 
Sordello P ” 


No, for we watch him “ crossing the bar” and we stand by his 
side again in anti-purgatory. On those slopes are three grades 
of penitents who have died in communion, but in late communion 
with their church, and here, in the grassy, flowery dell on the 
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mountain-side, “in colour all one glow, in odour all one fragrance,” 
with those princes and rulers who missed the opportunity of 
entering quickly upon the heavenly life through too great 
absorption in the earthly one, is Sordello. At eventide Dante 
and Virgil meet him, sitting apart, like Saladin, from the rest. 

The word “ Mantua” arouses him, and the first “ gracious and 
glad” embrace which he gives to Virgil is that of equal to equal, 
of patriot to patriot ; the second embrace is that of an inferior to 
a superior, of a lesser poet to a greater one. 

But Dante, in meeting him, does not think of poetry, but of 
politics. ‘The words which he speaks would be called to mind 
by seeing the Podesta, the Lawgiver. However, though it seems 
at first sight a strong argument in favour of Sordello as Podesta 
that we find him in anti-purgatory, amongst kings and rulers, 
there may have been another reason for placing him there. 


“Why,” says Tommaseo, in his “ Nuovi Studi st Dante,” “does Dante 
place Sordello as guide through the flowery valley where kings and rulers 
are found? Because in this place he meant to call together to himself 
as judge, many of the most powerful princes of Italy and of Europe, and 
Sordello, in a Provencal song, did similar work, and judged with lofty 
severity many great princes of his time.” 


The poems of Sordello, still extant, have been collected by 
M. de Sainte Palaye and by Raynouard. They number in all 
thirty-four pieces, fifteen of these being love-songs. 

Amongst the most important of the poems are the lament on 
the death of Blacas, Troubadour of Arragon, whose excellence was 
such, Sordello says, that his heart should be divided amongst all 
the monarchs in Christendom, to give them courage; his “Sirvente,” 
on the occasion of the peace made between the Count of Toulouse 
and King Louis IX. and a poem written against the customs 
of his century. Amongst the love poems is a “tenzon” trans- 
lated by Sismondi, in which Bertrand and Sordello argue, the one 
in favour of love, the other of honour in arms, and here, as in 
some other of his poems, our hero does not take the strongest 
side. It has been asked, why did Dante so greatly honour 
Sordello? There are many answers. Probably he knew of noble 
deeds of which we have no record, possibly through his friendship 
with the young King of Hungary, grandson to Charles of Anjou, 
and therefore, in all probability, a personal acquaintance of 
Sordello’s. (See “ Paradiso,” Canto 8, 45-50.) But beyond this 
there were strong bonds of sympathy between the two men. 

Towards the close of his life, Sordello is believed to have 
visited Florence. Could he have gone there without leaving his 
name as a household word in the family of the Alighieri, and 
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would it not have had a fascination for the boy poet of twelve 
or fourteen years old? And as Dante grew older, surely the 
songs of the troubadour were well-known to him! As his 
interest in purity of language arose and increased, another tie 
would be formed between the two men. Again, in the first days 
of exile from Florence, Dante took refuge at Verona. Bitterly 
feeling the injustice and loneliness of his position, treading the 
same paths, climbing the same vine-clad hills, loving the same 
river a8 Sordello, who can wonder that he was influenced by his 
life, and that to him the Troubadour poet, the Veronese Podesta, 


was ever a sacred memory ? 
Marearet E. Bowes Fairer. 














Che Coward's Wife. 


Suz came of a fighting family, you see, it was just that. Her 
five brothers, her dead father, her uncles, the old dimly-remem- 
bered grandfathers, had all been fighting men. Perhaps she did 
not make enough allowance, perhaps she looked at life from one 
side only—the soldier side; perhaps she had never valued mere 
moral courage at its true worth. I cannot tell. This only, that 
she thought him wanting in that physical courage which her men- 
kind had always possessed, and the thought hurt her—hurt her 
indescribably. 

It was not that he had done or failed to do any one thing in 
particular. It was rather in the careless words he would let fall, 
in his lack of enthusiasm for brave deeds, in his great all-absorbing 
care for his personal safety. 

Each one of us has, in his vocabulary, certain words or phrases 
which he uses more often than any others. To the few interested in 
such things these are an unconscious self-revelation, a keynote to 
character. And this man was always talking of “ keeping a whole 
skin.” She grew to loathe the phrase. 

She had been glad when it was settled that they should go 
home for a while. She felt, somehow, that for the sake of all the 
future years it would be well for her to go away, to stop thinking, 
probing, judging for a season. 

At home in civilised England it would be better. A man might 
live honoured all his days, nor ever have occasion to exhibit that 
personal courage in which, thank God! few Englishmen were 
lacking. One was too close to primitive passions in the East; 
death was too near, and treachery, revolt, disease—these were all 
household words. Therefore primitive virtues must needs be para- 
mount also; courage, endurance, strength, skill in drawing the 
sword, nerve to quell the rising panic, all these were needed in the 
East. Ah! indeed, it would be well, very well to be at home. 
Soon the long voyage would be over, and soon the East would 
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lie behind them like a nightmare dream, and civilised, conventional 
Europe would open her sheltering doors, and with burglar-proof 
shutters and metropolitan police and sanitary laws a man has no 
need to be afraid. 

She leaned over the side, looking into the paler waters of the 
English Channel which had succeeded the Atlantic’s indigo-blue. 
Soon they would see the cliffs of the Isle of Wight, and before 
long, late to-night, perhaps, the Dover lights; and then to- 
morrow, the ugly, crowded, flat-shored river and home, once 
again home. 

Some children were playing about the deck, playing a wild, 
unsteady game of catch-who-catch-can round sky-lights, over 
lockers, in and out cabin doors, up and down hurricane stairs. 
She smiled at them as they flashed past, cautioning them only to 
keep out of possible danger, for the ship was lurching clumsily in 
a freshening sea. 

“You are right.” Someone spoke behind her, and she looked 
round and nodded good-evening to the the third officer. “I don’t 
like to see the children getting too wild. It’s much easier to fall 
overboard than passengers think. Those children,” he pursued, 
“are not properly looked after. To whom do they belong?” 

She pointed toward a medley of Austrian rugs and furs and 
red umbrella wedged in a sheltered corner behind the music-room. 

He laughed shortly. “She who spends her days talking to the 
little chap with the scar across his face. I see.” 

“Captain Smith,” she reminded him, “is the possessor of two 
Royal Humane Society’s medals for saving life at sea.” 

“That the man?” Her companion showed interest. “I had 
not made him out. Well, I’m glad to know. One shouldn’t bo 
down on people. One never knows.” 

“Never knows what?” Another man had joined them—the 
woman’s husband, for he linked his arm in hers and turned her 
round to face the deck and not the sea. ‘ What were you talking 
about ?” 

“Saving life at sea,” his wife explained. “I was telling 
Mr. Jefferys about Captain Smith.” 

“Ah! well,” remonstrated the new-comer; “I don’t see really 
that it’s anything so very much out-of-the-way. A fellow could 
hardly help himself if he could swim. A man’s natural instinct 
is to save another.” 

“Do you think so?” asked the third officer. “I should say, 
rather, that a man’s first instinct is to save himself; it needs a 
certain courage to jump from easy assured life to very possible 
death on the chance of saying someone who, likely as not, will 
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clutch you round the neck and take you to the bottom with 
him.” 

“Oh, come, you take too low a view of human nature! My 
point is that a man isn’t a hero because he risks something to 
save another. There’s too much fuss about heroes in these days. 
The man who would hang back would be a skunk.” 

“Yes, a man should go, right enough,” the other returned ; 
“but he would know the risks, and others would know them too, 
and respect him for a plucky chap.” 

“Rubbish!” retorted the woman’s husband genially. “Do you 
mean to tell me that if someone fell overboard now you wouldn't 
go in after him? Come now, there’s a test.” 

“One hopes one would go,” said the third officer soberly. “I 
should be sorry to say that I would.” 

He lifted his cap to the lady as he turned to go forward, leaving 
husband and wife alone. Away in the stern there still lingered 
an animated group of men and women, talking eagerly and 
wrestling with papers grown unruly in the rising wind; others 
had wisely retreated to their cabins to prepare for a last miserable 
night at sea. 

“ Are you glad we are so near home?” asked the man, playing 
with the edge of her woollen cloak. 

“Glad? I am thankful,” she said. “Think of seeing the 
others to-morrow, really to-morrow. We shall be just in time to 
see Ned before he sails.” 

“ Yes, I know; deuce of a row there’s likely to be out there.” 

“Ts there any fresh news of Frank? I’ve not seen a Plymouth 
paper. The dear people will send me nothing but gossip and 
fashion-plates.” 

“Nothing fresh. He'll get his V.C. all right.” 

“Oh, Harry, I am so glad!” 

“Hm, yes. I don’t believe in all these V.C.’s myself. A man 
should do his duty, and if he can’t do his duty and keep a whole 
skin he must risk it.” 

A shade passed over her face. 

“T am glad about the V.C.,” she said quietly, “ glad and proud, 
Only it seems so sad that Frank’s wife could not live to know of 
it. How proud she would have been! But perhaps she does 
know.” 

‘What nonsense you talk, Min,” he retorted gently, half play- 
fully. ‘As a matter-of-fact I daresay Frank would have been 
more chary of running unnecessary risks if his wife had lived.” 

“I don’t egres with you,” she answered, coldly; and turning 
her face to the sea, leaned over the ship’s side, 
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After all, why should she feel angered? Some men talked like 
this, men who in emergency rose to great things; and if he had 
never had the chance—and who could say if he meant all he 
implied ? 

“How the water races by! How cold and churned up the sea 
has grown! And look, Harry, look at that piece of wood, quite a 
big piece, the spar from a wreck perhaps. Oh! doesn’t it seem 
dreadful to think that it belonged to a brave ship, and now of all 
the ship and of all the crew that manned her, nothing but that 
broken spar remains to tell the tale?” 

“‘ How fanciful you are, Min!” 

“T seem to see, Harry—I seem to see men clinging to it for 
dear life, clinging frantically with frozen hands, while the fierce 
greedy waves beat and buffet and tear them off one by one. And 
the sea can be cruel, so utterly cruel.” 

“Oh! bad enough. I’ve not your disturbing imagination, I’m 
glad to say. I don’t seo any men at all, and the chances are she 
was heavily insured and the crew got away safe; and to a man 
who can swim——” 

“Yes? Toa man who can swim?” 

“Tt isn’t very alarming in a moderate sea like this. You've only 
got to keep your head and not struggle and spend your strength.” 

“T wish I could swim, Harry. You must teach me some day.” 

“Yes, I'll teach you if you like.” 

He put his arm round her as they leaned together over the 
ship’s side, 

“So you are glad to be going home?” 

“Oh yes—so glad.” 

“ And yet they have been good years, those years in India, you 
and I alone, when I had you all to myself. Now I feel, somehow, 
as though you wouldn’t belong to me any longer; as though all 
the home people would havo a claim.” 

Her eyes softened. 

“Ts that why you have cared so little about nearing home ?” 

“T suppose so; yes!” He laughed, as though a little ashamed 
of the confession. “It has been jolly having you all to myself, 
you know.” 

She laid her hand on his. 

“It will be all right at home;” she was trying to put into 
words the confidence she scarcely felt. “Of course in a large 
family like ours, it cannot be quite the same as when you and I 
were alone in the little hot baked house in the plains. We have 
always been great friends, the others and I, and have made more 


fuss than most families do; but you must not get absurd ideas of 
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feeling out of it with us, that would never do. It would be very 
foolish of you, Harry, for there is nothing so hard to fight as the 
resistance of any one who persists in keeping aloof. And you 
will have to be very patient,” she continued softly, “and very 
long-suffering, for they will fuss over me all day.” 

“That is my prerogative,” he answered, trying also to speak 
lightly. 

“T can do with a lot of it. Wait and see how much. And 
then when the dear people have had a surfeit of me and your 
patience is worn threadbare, we will go away, you and I. We 
might go to Italy some time, and perhaps take one of Frank’s 
girls. I do want to mother Frank’s girls a bit while we are at 
home.” 

“Of course. We will take them all if you like.” 

“Thanks, Harry, but that would be a little too much. We 
will do what we can without altogether sacrificing you. And let’s 
go abroad. I pine for mountains and cool winds blowing over 
fields of snow. One wants bracing, mind and body, after India. 
Yes, we must go to Switzerland and spend long delicious days 
on glaciers, and db some serious climbing when we get into 
training.” 

“Climbing; not I! I’m not one of the fools who pant to climb 
every mountain they see. I can see all I want from the bottom, 
without risking my neck.” 

He laughed cheerily and she turned her head away. 

The deck seemed deserted save for the children, who still 
remained and romped and raced. The chill of the English 
Channel had driven the other passengers below, although it 
wanted still some time of the dinner-hour. 

“Take care!” she called, as the children rushed past her in 4 
mad struggle to catch and not to be caught. 

No one ever knew exactly how it happened, but suddenly there 
arose a shrill cry, as the children ran screaming wildly along the 
deck. 

“She has fallen in,” she cried, clutching at her husband’s arm. 
“Harry, save her, save her! Take off your coat, be quick. 
There she is—I see her! Oh! be quick, be quick, or you will be 
too late.” 

He did not move. 

“She will be drowned.” His wife shook him wildly. “ Harry, 
make haste! What is the matter? Why do you stand there 
staring at me? Don’t you know she will be drowned? Quick, 
quick! You are losing precious time. She will be out of reach, 
cut of sight. Qh! jump in, jump in.” 
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He did not move: his face was ghastly white. 
“There is a strong sea,” he whispered, between dry lips that 
would scarcely part; and she only pulled at his coat as though 
she could drag it off. 

“Harry, Harry! don’t you hear me? why don’t you go? Oh! 
my God, my God! it is not possible, it can’t be true. Don’t tell 
me you are afraid, don’t tell me that! And the child drowning— 
ah, Heaven have mercy! and I who cannot swim, and this man 
who is afraid!” 

“They are stopping the ship,” he said hoarsely ; his face looked 
all drawn and old. ‘‘ They are going to lower a boat.” 

“But the child will be drowned; oh, my God! Afraid, 
afraid,” 

She rushed, calling, along the deck. 

“ Help, help! a child overboard, a child drowning! Be quick, 
be quick!” 

There came an answering shout, many answering shouts; the 
ship was certainly slackening speed. A man dropped from the 
hurricane deck ; it was the third officer. 

“ Where, where?” 

She pointed to where, some distance astern, a small dark object 
was still discernible amid the heaving waters; and before the 
man had sprung over the side, she was crouching on the deck, 
her face buried in her hands, trying to shut out every sight, 
every sound. 

“Save the child,” she moaned. “Save the child. God have 
pity, have pity! save the child.” 

People were assembling rapidly, asking and answering questions 
wildly and with little meaning. Some of them glancing at the 
huddled figure moaning and rocking to and fro, whispered that 
she had seen the child fall in, that in her madness she had tried 
to follow, though she could not swim, and that only her husband’s 
superior strength had stayed her. They had been seen clinging 
to each other by the first people who had reached the spot. 

The mother of the child came up and stood with white scared 
face while some one held her back from looking over the side, 
telling her reassuring things that had no foundation in truth. 
A shout rang sharp and clear, and someone from above called out, 
“He’s got her!” and most of the women began to sob. There 
was @ horrible period of suspense before the boat that had been 
lowered could reach the dark spot far astern, and yet another 
straining agony before it could return. 

She did not seem to hear anything that was said, she did not 
seem to heed those who stooping, whispered— 
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“Tt’s all over: don’t give in. He has the child quite safe, 
they are both safe now.” 

She did not stir until the officer who had gone out in the boat 
stepped on deck with the little wet bundle in his arms; then she 
sprang up, pushing through the crowd, past the trembling dazed 
mother, and snatched the child out of the man’s keeping. 

The child was alive. They took it from her and carried it 
below, and, little by little, the crowd melted away and presently 
the warning bell for dinner rang out, for the ship’s routine could 
not be broken because a little child had narrowly escaped death ; 
because two men had written their names, the one in honour and 
the other in dishonour; because a woman had come to know 
without any hope of mistake that her husband was a coward. 

Only those two were left together on the deserted deck. 

She was leaning her elbows on the side and her chin rested on 
her hands. In her face was a dry-eyed despair not good to see; 
but the man could not see it, for her eyes looked out over the sea 
in the direction where, presently, the lights of England would 
stream forth a welcome through the falling night. 

“Min,” he said at last, when the silence had grown beyond 
endurance, and his voice sounded unfamiliar, “for Heaven’s sake 
don’t grieve like this! The child is safe enough, you know.” 

She did not answer him. 

“ Jefferys is a fine swimmer,” he went on after a while. “And 
strong. I was never much of a swimmer in a rough sea.” 

Still she did not move: she did not seem to hear him. 

“T knew,” he tried again. “I knew they would stop the ship 
in time. I knew——” he broke off abruptly with a kind of sob. 

She turned her face toward him, wondering at the sound, and 
he read the despair that was written plainly in her eyes. 

“ You were afraid,” she whispered. Perhaps she did not know 
that she spoke aloud. 

“ You talk as if I were a murderer.” It seemed as though he 
could bear bitter words rather than this tremendous silence, 

“The child is alive,” she answered him; and looked back over 
the restless waters. 

“Min, don’t look like that. Say what you like; blame me, 
only remember that we cannot be strangers. You and I have 
got all our lives to live together: we cannot live them in silence 
always.” 

She shivered. “There will be time enough to speak by-and- 
by. Now I have nothing to say. You were afraid.” 

He muttered something which sounded like “ that is absurd.” 
“ You were afraid, and the child might haye drowned for you, 
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and you knew I could do nothing. I cannot swim. I could not 
even try to save her, and you would have let her drown before 
our eyes.” 

“There were others,” he began, brusquely. 

“Oh, yes, there were others; but I have nothing to do with 
them. I have only to do with you. You are my husband, and 
you were afraid.” 

She turned again from the sea and lifted her eyes to his, 

“Have you no pity?” he asked, looking into their depths. 

“You were afraid.” 

“No, I was not afraid,” he struck the side heavily with his fist. 
“What do you know of me or of my motives? Say what you 
like, call me a coward if you please. I do not care. I am sick 
of it all: I have had enough.” 

He moved across to where some deck chairs were ranged near 
at hand and sat down on the first one he reached. 

“Say that again,” she called to him, whisperingly: her eyes 
were still on the hungry sea that had been cheated of its prey. 
“Say it again to me—that you were not afraid.” 

_ But he did not answer; he bowed his head in his hands while 
she waited and watched the racing water. 

Presently she turned from the sea and went over to him and 
sat down by his side. 

“Oh, Harry, what am I saying to you? I must be mad or 
wicked. You thought of me, you did not feel justified in leaving 
we. After all, what is a little child’s life compared with a man’s? 
And there are so many children, and sometimes they are welcome 
and sometimes they are not wanted. And to die before one has 
sinned or suffered cannot surely be an unkind fate. And you 
have only the one life, and so much to do. Who shall say that 
a man has the right to throw away his one life for the sake of a 
so-called heroic deed? Look at me, Harry, don’t turn away. Ah, 
why do you turn away?” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder and her voice trembled. 

“ Because I said horrible hateful words whose meaning I did 
not understand? Harry, forget them, try to forget them, my 
poor, poor dear. You were not afraid. Why should you have 
been afraid—you who can swim? But there was no need when 
so soon the ship would be stopped.” 

He could not see the blank despair in her eyes; he heard only 
the words that tried so bravely, so vainly, to make him believe 
that which she could not herself believe. 

And at last, in the horrible, busy silence that wrapped them 
round, her husband, with his head buried in his hands whispered— 
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“No, no; it is not true—what you were trying to say. I was 
afraid.” 

Something of pride shone in her face. He had found courage 
to speak the hateful truth. Then the infinite pity for his pitiful 
case rose again, submerging all other feeling, as she murmured 
meaningless words that would fain have shown him how this 
deed would have been a mad deed and not noble at all, how the 
water was rough and he no expert swimmer, how she was glad, 
glad that he had not gone. 

And at last, as time wore on and soon people would be coming 
up, she rose from her place and he rose also. She rested her 
hand on his shoulder as they stood there in the night, face to 
face. 

“Courage,” she said, trying to smile. “We will do great 
things yet, you and I. We will make something good and great 
of life. And to-morrow we shall be home. Not another word of 
this again, please; it is over like a bad dream. We will prove 
ourselves too strong to be touched by a dream that is past and 
gone,” 

She moved with head erect across the deck, down the companion, 
through the crowded saloon to the haven of her own cabin; but, 
the cabin gained, she sank upon the narrow berth and for a while 
the waters went over her soul. 

And the man she had left on deck ? 

He watched her move away and disappear, he heard her 
exchange a casual word with some one below; afterward nothing 
but a confused murmur of voices, a clatter of plates, and the 
pulse of the engines and the throb of the scréw and the tearing 
asunder of turbulent waves for company. 

He seemed to listen unconsciously, neither feeling much nor 
understanding; only, through the maze that enveloped him, he 
always saw the despair in his wife’s eyes, always heard the pity 
in her voice. 

And presently, as the mists rolled away and the blood no 
longer beat so fiercely at his temples, he began to think more 
clearly, began to review—as drowning men are supposed to 
review—the whole of his previous life, and he saw across the 
years, written in letters of fire, the words, “Coward, coward, 
coward,” 

He recalled his childhood, his youth, his early manhood; he 
traced through them, unfaltering, the thousand little traits un- 
noticed at the time, which proved him coward at heart, the 
thousand little weaknesses suffered to pass unchallenged, uncon- 
quered, which yet had gone to build up character. It all seemed 
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now so clear; the wonder was that he had never known or under- 
stood before. 

He rose and went across and leaned over the side, peering into 
the darkness. The foam where the water had been broken by 
the vessel’s prow lay in white veins—the white track of the riven 
waves on the sea’s dark bosom, as they moved along. But the 
darkness and the silence would not last long, and presently life 
must be taken up and he and she must make brave pretence of 
forgetting that which could never be forgot, must smile and talk 
about home and the home-coming, make plans for the future and 
dwell thankfully on a hundred trivial things, while all the time 
this knowledge would lie at their hearts, would ring in their ears, 
would try to escape from their lips. And there was no way out, 
no way at all. She had been right in saying that this must 
never be named between them, must be buried out of sight, for- 
gotten. It was so easy, was it not? 

And life might be so long, and shame could never die. 

“Ah, my God!” he cried, as he looked out into the murky 
moaning night, “ give me a chance: a chance to wipe out the 
past, to prove myself not a cur, but a man.” 

* * * 
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* * 


Here by the sea, on the flat waste land, the days pass peacefully. 
The marsh country makes for peace. Men may have worked 
yesterday; they will certainly toil to-morrow; but to-day there 
is a pause. The rank grasses raise brown seedheads from the 
swampy ground and dream of drainage in the far future; the 
browsing sheep are lazily content because the pasture is good ; 
the scant population is in no hurry—does not count the hours ; 
the cry of the birds is the voice of the land—weird, solitary, shy. 

Here silence can still be found, and silence is good. In silence 
hearts have room to speak and souls to grow, and there is even 
leisure for dreaming. And the sunsets embrace the whole width 
of land, quickening it with their excellent living colours which 
spread and run and mingle with the gold-brown sedges and the 
waste mud flats, and the grey misty stretches, until heaven and 
earth are no longer two, but one; and a man may surely walk 
straight into heaven by a wonderful ruddy way, over the grasses 
and ridges and levels, straight into heaven, where wait the angels 
of God. 

It was good to come down to the quiet of the marshland, to 
the peace of the unfrequented coast, after they had tasted of the 
pleasures of home-coming and of family reunion, and of much, 
very much, affection. He had been patient as she had begged, 
and had not stood aloof nor done any of the thousand and one 
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tiresome but infinitely human things which people who yet love 
one another can do upon occasion. 

And after a while, when the airlessness of cities had seemed to 
grow intolerable, and the confined spaces and trammelled life 
oppressive, to those who had been used to larger places, they 
had come down to this coast and had taken a house not too far 
from the shore, where they might spend some of the summer 
months alone when it seemed good, where also people could come 
to them if they desired. And people came often, and they were 
little alone, and for this they were secretly thankful. 

It had been as the wife had said. Never had that one subject 
been named between them: they had lived and talked and smiled 
and planned, as though it had never been, and yet-——-_ He had 
aged rapidly, had grown more worn, more worried, while she— 
well, she seemed only more tender, less critical, less impatient 
than of old. Each had kept the compact faithfully, and in the 
keeping, in the gnawing merciless consciousness of it, both were 
growing old. 

For in the night-time, as the man tossed uneasily in un- 
refreshing sleep, he would start up in bed, calling in a painful 
whisper : 

“T cannot go—Min, I cannot go—I am afraid. The sea is 
getting up and the water is cold. Ah, Min, don’t look at me 
like that, don’t look at me, I say. I am not afraid, I tell you, 
not afraid.” 

“Hush, Harry, hush; all is well, is safe.” 

“T could have gone if I had chosen, but I did—not—choose. 
Don’t you hear me? There was no need. I told you the ship 
would stop. Ah, for God’s sake turn your eyes away; don’t let 
me see, for I think—I have broken—your heart ; but I cannot go 
—I cannot go—I say—I am afraid.” 

But the man never knew he had spoken the words; only his 
wife, God help her, knew. 

Yes, it was better to have people staying in the house, people 
who did not wonder why one talked or laughed, why one seemed 
so to fear the silence. And yet there was something good in the 
days when they were quite alone. They were so grateful to each 
other, for the reason that each tried so bravely and apparently 
with such success to blot out the past. 

And the summer days slipped by, long days spent on the sands 
disputing inch by inch with the encroaching tides; finding sea- 
treasures in shallow pools—treasures worthless but all delightful ; 
driving through peaceful meadow lands, along circuitous lanes 
which led nowhither one could possibly want to go, and back 
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through lavish sunsets to their own small house, where the rooms 
were low and drear-papered, and the hangings smelt of age and 
must, but where bags of lavender lay in the presses and the scent 
of the sea, laden with the breath of summer flowers, surged up to 
the lattice windows and stole in. 

And the land was fair and green; and green is sweet to the 
soul that has had too much of the golden glare of the savage 
East, and too much of the grey gloom of the enlightened West, 
and yearns to find itself and its own strength amid fresher, purer 
things. 

* * * * * 

The night had been wild and stormy ; throughout the day rain 
had fallen in heavy showers between uncertain windy onslaughts. 
They were alone, their last visitor had left, and to-night one 
of her soldier brothers was to join them. He stood looking 
out of the window on to the beaten, bedraggled flower-garden, 
strewn with litter of fallen leaves, and from the dreary outside 
world back into the badly lighted room where his wife sat at a 
table writing. The scratch of her pen on the rough note-paper 
jarred on his nerves. 

“Summer is over,” he said at last; and his companion gave 
some inarticulate reply. 

“And our holiday is nearly over,” he pursued. “ Another 
three months and our faces will be turned eastward. We don’t 
seem to have done much with our holiday, do we?” 

“We have seen many old friends,” she said, lifting her face to 
the light. He thought how old she looked. 

“Yes,” he agreed doubtfully. 

“That has been pleasant—that and the change were our chief 
objects in coming home.” 

“T don’t know about change. You don’t look very fit as yet.” 

“We shall feel the good when we get back,” she insisted. 
“And Scotland next month will work wonders; and then, the 
voyage out.” 

“You look about as ill as you can look,” he interrupted. 

“T don’t feel ill,” she said, returning to her writing as he to 
the dreary outlook. Twice he tried to speak, and twice he failed ; 
the third time he was more successful. 

“How would you like to be left at home for a bit?” 

A light leapt to her eyes, ajsudden mad light that she could 
not hide; but she answered soberly enough: 

“T should not like you to go without me.” 

And the man drummed nervous fingers on the window-sill and 
thought of the house in the plains and the return alone, 
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“T should like you to stay behind for a bit. 
a chance of picking up.” 

She knew all the suggestion meant to him, and she longed to 
say so much, but that which lay silent between them sealed her 
lips; they could not even say why to stay at home without him 
would be good. 

“T will never let you go without me,” she said, and he was 
angry with himself because of his great thankfulness. 

“Tam going out,” he told her presently, going over to where 
she sat. 

She nodded. “I would go with you but that I want to meet 
Frank. Don’t be late.” 

“T shan’t be late, it’s not a day to linger out of doors. Don’t 
upset Frank in these dark lanes, and look out for fallen branches.” 
He laid his hand on her shoulder. “It is rather depressing when 
it rains.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind, Harry. I thought when we first got home 
that it was a relief not always to see the sun.” 

“Good-bye,” his hand was still on her shoulder. “I’m s0 
awfully sorry for you,” he said indistinctly, and she felt, for 
the first time for weeks, as though she wanted to cry. 

“There is no need;” she tried to smile. “I don’t mind the 
rain, and weather does not affect me much, and—and I think you 
are quite right to go out.” 

He was standing behind her ; he could talk better when he 
could not see her face. 

“This infernal weather makes one morbid,” he said. “ But I 
should like you to know how sorry I am for you. God! how 
eorry I am.” 

“T understand everything, and you needn’t be sorry for me 
one bit. Everything is so much worse for you, and you’ve been 
so good to me and—now go out, Harry, or I shall talk nonsense.” 

The house felt lonely after he had gone, and her courage 
filtered away. It had not been wise of him to speak, oh! not 
wise at all, though rather comforting. The rain pattered against 
the leaded panes, and she moved over to the fire that had been so 
welcome this moist midsummer afternoon, and sat in the semi- 
dusk with her hands idle and her eyes on the ruddy coals. The 

warmth had drawn out the many musty odours of the old house, 
and the firelight lit up bits of the darkening room, leaving the 
rest in unfriendly shadow; the starched window-curtains waved 
uneasily with each fresh gust, and she poked the fire into a 
livelier blaze and watched the time waste by. 

The fire had sunk low in the grate, but still she sat with her 
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hands idle in her lap, and listened to the beating rain. The 
clock struck seven. A servant came to say the pony cart waited 
at the gate, and she gave orders for the groom to go and meet the 
train, for suddenly she felt that she could not go, must not go, 
that she could not bear her husband to come home this desolate 
evening and find the house empty. 

She wanted to speak to him to-night, tell him that the sorrow 
and the suffering of these long, long weeks had not been all in 
vain, that she had found it possible to respect him more in his 
abasement, to love him more in his downfall than ever in the more 
prosperous days. She wanted to explain many things, to thank 
him for so much; but if, when he returned, she should find that as 
usual it was wiser not to break the silence, still she must let him 
see how perfectly she understood. She looked at the clock; he 
had been away already more than two hours, it was time for him 
to come back. She wanted him to come before Frank should 
arrive—simple, loyal, true-hearted Frank, who had never given 
her a day’s anxiety, who had always gone straight along the 
straightforward manly way. 

The garden gate swung back, creaking noisily; it might have 
been the wind that drove it, it might have been her husband who 
returned. She listened, and presently it seemed to her that she 
heard the front door close. Rising from her chair she went to the 
window and looked out at the grey falling rain and the grey dusk. 
Still he did not come, and no other sound reached her straining ears 
until, after a while, it seemed to her that he was in the room. 
She did not question how he had come in with so little noise ; 
she did not turn round, but so certain was she of his presence that 
she began to speak. 

“Harry, I am so glad you have come. I have wanted you so 
badly. I used not to mind being alone, but I have not liked it 
to-day.” 

He had moved near her, surely ; he was standing, as he was so 
fond of doing, directly behind her. 

“ Harry, I have been thinking of so much while you were out, 
thinking of all that we can never say; but this I must say, that 
I believe it will all work out right in the end, that we shall make 
something great of life, I know,” her voice shook—‘I know I 
shall live to be proud of my husband.” 

She stopped, for the tears were dangerously near, and she was 
not a woman who cried often; also, it seemed to her as though 
the man behind her was strangely moved. 

“Harry,” she went on after a while, “it was dear of you to 
suggest my staying behind, for I know how you would hate going 
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out alone; but I am sure I should hate staying behind. And I 
don’t believe in partings; partings bring change and everything 
that is sad and irremediable, so we will stay together and make 
something good of life, side by side, unti] the one great change 
comes.” 

No one answered her. 

“Am I not right, Harry? Tell me you are glad.” 

Still silence. 

be What is the matter? Why don’t you speak? Are you not 
g ad ? ” 

She turned sharply, a vague uneasiness possessing her; the 
room was empty, she was quite alone. She went to the door, 
opened it, and looked into the darkness of the hall, but that also 
was empty, and the front door was shut. 

“Harry,” she called, and again—“ Harry! Harry! I want 
you,” and the sound mounted the shallow staircase and rang at 
the doors of the sleeping-rooms, but no voice answered the call. 
She began to feel horribly, unreasonably afraid, craving instinc- 
tively for human fellowship, yet she went slowly up the stairs and 
into the bedrooms above, then back to the drawing-room whence 
she had gone. For the first time in her recollection she experienced 
a sense of absolute hopeless solitude, and with it came the ice-cold 
fear of the soul that knows itself entirely alone. 

She moved to the window and rested her forehead against the 
cold panes, and tried to reason herself into her wonted calm, but 
the rain splashed wet drops upon the thin glass and they seemed 
to penetrate into her blood until that also was chilled. She went 
to the fireplace and leaned by the mantel-shelf and tried to think 
of simple, commonplace things, while every nerve was straining 
to hear the sound of returning footsteps. How long she waited, 
moving from the window to the fire and back again to the window, 
she never knew, but the room was almost dark and the fire was 
black when a ring at the front door made her start and steady 
her pulses by an effort. She did not need the servant’s halting 
explanation that a man from the coastguard was at the door and 
would like to speak with her. It was quite natural. She had 
lived it all before. 

The man wished her to go with him at once; there was no 
time to lose; they would not have far to go, only about a mile, to 
the coastguard cottages on the shore, where that which she was 
going to see awaited her. 

They tramped together along the lanes heavy with mud and 
fallen rain, and it seemed to her that the man did not walk 
fast enough, and presently he began to speak. She wished he 
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would not speak, he might go faster, perhaps, if he did not 
speak, 

“He hadn’t no call to go, but seemed as he couldn’t stand by 
and them goin’ to their death so near by and never no time to 
send for the life-boat—why, she’d never ha’ rounded the Bill 
against such a sea, and the boat breakin’ up fast.” 

The way was never-ending, and there were pools of water in 
the ruts. Her foot slipped on a loose stone and splashed into 
the water, and the moisture penetrated her boot. And the rain 
beat upon her face, and shivering, she drew her cloak tighter 
about her. 

“They do say as twas him as made ’’em go. Lord! he shamed 
‘em all, ‘Come along men,’ he says, ‘ we'll never know no peace 
if we don’t go. ‘There’s our wives to think on,’ says one. 
‘That’s why we've got to go,’ says he. ‘Do you think it’s good 
for the women who love us to remember all their lives that we 
shirked our duty, that, poor devils, we was afraid?’ He stopped 
and faced em proud. ‘Damn it all, I am afraid, damned afraid ; 
so we are all, that’s why we've got to go.’ Ah! and then they 
went right enough, that fetched em; and got the man and boy 
off, and fought their ways back, and near shore a big wave struck 
and swamped her. A bad business, a bad business; but they all 
got to land, ’cept him, all on ’em, ’cept him. The ways of God 
is strange.” 

Occasionally the -darkly-looming hedge seemed to break off 
abruptly, hinting at stretches of unknown land beyond, and in 
the far distance a light burned steadily, growing brighter as they 
hurried along. 

“They was ’tarmined to find him, so to say, and went as far as 
they could keep a footin’ wi’ the ropes, but, Lord! I minds 
‘twould ha’ been kinder, maybe, to ha’ let him be. ’Iwould ha’ 
been sooner over. Dreadiul broken he was when he was brought 
to shore, and mortal injuries he’ve got for certain; but there was 
life in him, they says, and Bill be gone for the doctor and me sent 
for you.” 

He talked on and on, but she heard no more; her eyes were 
piercing the black ragged line of hedge, her ears were listening to 
the laboured breathing of a dying man. 

Within the cottage the light from a candle flickered in the 
draught from the open door whereat a crowd was gathered. The 
people made room for her to pass, and she heard as in the vague 
distance murmurs of pity, and the expressed opinion that someone 
was a brave man. The doctor had arrived before her; he rose 
from the far corner of the room where he had been on bis knees 
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by the side of an improvised bed; he moved the candle away, 
leaving that corner in kindlier shadow. Question and answer 
were exchanged without many words, and he went towards the 
door to keep the people from pressing in. 

She knelt by the bed and waited; there was nothing to do but 
wait, and count the shallow breathing and hold the cold hand in 
hers. And over by the door the doctor stood alert and still, 
looking now and again at his watch; and beyond him, set in a 
frame of glistening oilskins, were the awed faces of the waiting 
crowd. 

They had not long to wait; life was in haste to go, and Nature, 
in all kindliness, now that the struggle was at an end, was 
pleased to still the pain. He opened his eyes and smiled faintly 
at his wife. 

“T was—afraid—but—I—went——’’ 

She alone heard the faltering words. He looked up into her 
face, and she saw how already the marks of age were passing 
away, how like a boy he looked, the boy she had first known and 
loved. 

“ Are—you—glad—Min ?” 

“Glad, Harry, and so proud.” 

He smiled again, and there followed a longer silence; only 
her fingers tightened on his that were growing so icily cold. 

“It is—what—you—wanted, Min. No parting—until—the— 
one—great—change.” 
* * * * * 

In the dead of night a woman went along the dark drenched 
lanes, and a man walked by her side and held her arm and tried 
to make her lean on him. Behind could be heard faintly the 
shuffle of feet, striving, despite the swampy ground, to walk in 
accord. The rain swept stinging into their faces, and the wind 
lashed them and bade them pause, yet, stumbling and uncertain, 
they kept on their way through the desolate darkness. 

At last they reached the shelter, of the house, and the man 
led her into the lighted room, and drew off her wet cloak, and 
prepared to wait, dumb and helpless, until those who followed 
should arrive; but seeing her white tearless face, a sense) of 
his impotence, and his man’s clumsy ignorance of woman’s ways 
surged within him. 

“Min,” he cried, trying to draw her to him, “ don’t take it in 
this way, you will make it so hard. Min, my little sister, why 
don’t you cry? It would be easier for you, I am sure, if you 
would cry.” 

And his sister looked up at him and smiled. 
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*T do not want to cry,” she said, “for he went. You 
cannot understand. He was afraid, he told me; he was afraid, 
but still he went.” 

“He was a brave man,” said her brother, and his voice was 
unsteady. ‘“ Min, some day you will be proud.” 

“T am proud,” she answered simply; and went out to the door 
to meet those who were carrying bim home. 


Maup Oxenpen. 














Che Childhood of the German Emperor. 


a 


Ir would be interesting to see what alterations will be carried 
out at Potsdam as a result of the Emperor’s visit to Sandringham 
and to Lowther Castle and Dalmeny, for adaptations and improve- 
ments there undoubtedly will be, as there have ever been since the 
old days when the Empress Frederick as a young bride waged 
war against the slipshod charwomen who did duty as housemaids 
in the royal palaces. 

The Neues Palais at Potsdam was a beautiful and admirably 
fitting home for young German princes; there is nothing 
narrow or showing prejudice against foreigners about this palace 
of Frederick the Great; its very decoration tells of cosmopolitan 
tastes. Even the canals of stagnant water, with their thick 
green covering of weeds and myriads of croaking frogs were 
made subject to this tolerant spirit, for in spite of the fetichism 
attaching to all that belonged to the ancestral past, the old 
Emperor William I, was actually persuaded by the late Empress 
Frederick, when Crown Princess, to do away with some of this 
unhealthy, questionable ornamentation. 

The persuasions were exercised after this fashion ; the Emperor 
was asked to luncheon or to an early dinner, at four or five 
o'clock at latest, then after coffee had been served a little stroll 
on the terrace was proposed, which extended to the Park, the 
Emperor listening with pleased attention, as he walked with 
his daughter-in-law, who was careful to choose the paths where 
the odour became most offensive. Thus these two royal 
personages, so remarkable in their different ways, would walk 
on, the Emperor with one hand under the coat-tails of his 
uniform, which was left open in front over the white waistcoat 
showing his hardly-won iron cross “ pour le mérite.”* The Crown 


* This white waistcoat was a distinctive part of the costume of the old 
Emperor and his son; all other princes and generals were rigorously 
buttoned up, with no relieving white showing about their persons, 
oh, no! 
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Princess, full of her purpose, intent on saving her family from 
the dangers of this neighbourhood, pleaded with warm and 
practical eloquence and intelligence, every now and then 
coaxingly inviting the Emperor to “sniff up” whenever the 
air was most unpleasant. 

“Oh, papa! smell this!” and “Oh! here do smell, dear papa! 
Pfii!” and the good old Emperor sniffed up obediently and 
conscientiously, at her bidding, but failed apparently to detect 
anything abnormal or unpleasant, for he belonged to the past 
generations, that called a stink a stink but could live on com- 
fortably in its vicinity. 

The whole family, and suites in attendance, followed in a 
long and smart train, fall of interest, betting for or against 
the success of the negotiations in which they were personally 
deeply interested, for every evening, at sunset, a white curtain 
of mist rose from the ground and hung over it four or five feet 
high—a very mantle of fever. 

The Emperor sniffed and sniffed, stuck to tradition for awhile, 
but was finally persuaded. Who could resist the Empress 
Frederick’s winning charm, when she pleaded for one of the 
numberless good causes she took to heart? An army of work- 
men was set to work one fine day and, very soon, three of those 
fever breeding ornamental canals were done away with so com- 
pletely that the present generation can hardly believe that such 
green waterways ever cut up the Park. 

A happy, merry life the young princes led there before earnest 
studies began at Cassel. But it would be difficult to relate many 
anecdotes about the present Emperor during his boyhood, and 
that very absence of “adventures ” gives one perhaps the clearest 
insight into his character. A clever, intelligent boy, with an 
admirable memory, he was trained from his earliest childhood 
with a view to his future duties, but his proud spirit made him 
shrink with almost morbid dread from the possibility of being 
punished by inferiors—* future subjects!” He might learn—-. 
later he did so, as he does now—gladly, all that professors 
or artists could teach, with a pleasant conviction that he would 
make better use of such learning than those who imparted it; 
but the thought of being punished by them was unbearable. 

Prince Henry had no such duties in the future nor such 
sensitiveness in the present, so he learnt as little as he could 
as a small boy, had “a rare good time,” and accepted, sometimes 
tearfully, the punishments which inevitably followed some 
delightful prank. As the brothers were always together, thanks 
to Prince Henry’s lovable, cheerful disposition, and his fortunate 
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absence of pride, the Emperor's boyhood was cheered by keen 
enjoyment of the pleasures natural to his age. In fact, there 
were many evidences of family likeness to that youthful British 
uncle of theirs who, in order to verify his suspicions and satisfy 
his inquiring mind, successfully stuck into the “improved ” calves 
of an unsuspecting Court official some of the little flags then 
in use to mark on a map the movements of the allied forces in 
the Crimea. Herr von A——, whose calves were as nature 
made them, could testify to this family spirit of inquiry! 

The apartments occupied by the princes and their tutor were 
on the second floor of the Palace, and opened on a long wide hall 
—more like a large museum than anything else—called the 
Turn Saal, from the fact that one end was fitted up for gymnastic 
exercises. But there was room for a variety of things besides 
—a large model of a frigate in full sail, cases of stuffed birds, 
butterflies, geological curiosities, sporting trophies, etc., etc. 
It was also the playground in severe weather, and at the farthest 
end a small door gave access to uninhabited localities, and was 
the road to “adventures;” through it one could reach the 
little balcony which Frederick the Great intended for musicians, 
and which overlooks a grand marble hall with allegorical 
paintings on ceiling and walls, and with colossal sculptured 
deities, in half relief, clothed in scanty draperies, inflated like 
sails to help them in their wild flight round the hall. This 
little balcony afforded pleasures undreamt of by Frederick the 
Great—that poor great man who of youth remembered but the 
canings. 

And what canings! administered by that “crowned ogre” as 
Voltaire called his second Majesty of Prussia, King Frederick 
William I., who, when infirm and nailed to his bath-chair, obliged 
his attendants to drag him at a smart gallop that he might 
overtake, catch, cane, punch, tear the hair of anyone who raised 
his perennial fury. 

Oh, that delightful little balcony! with its large gilt acanthus 
leaves which effectually concealed anyone who chose to remain 
concealed while enjoying a good view of what was going on 
below! Every day, for a couple of hours, the public admitted to 
visit the state rooms, and Frederick the Great’s apartments, 
would stand in the marble hall below—honest German tourists, 
Baedecker in hand, opera-glass cases slung over forms of portly 
dimensions, and tightly stretched waistcoats, suggestive of an 
unlimited capacity for beer-drinking; their honest round faces 
gazing up open-mouthed in sheer patriotic admiration,—what 
would you haye done, dear reader, at least once in your life, had 
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you been about ten years old and the happy possessor of a squirt 
and a pea-shooter? In that land of elective affinities the pea 
was irresistibly attracted by the waistcoat, and the drop of water 
by the pink cheek. Then the delightful angry start of surprise, 
the indignant stare at the unsuspecting and innocent neighbour ! 
Let us hope each succeeding generation, all in good time, will 
share this unfailing delight, and escape detection! Just once, to 
leave a cheerful recollection of Frederick the Great’s little balcony 
standing out of its dreary waste of palatial background. 

At ten, alas! military training must begin; then all German 
princes are attached to a regiment of guards, and the drilling 
in the Turn Saal (in impossibly bad weather), on the Turn Platz, 
(often very unpleasantly hot or cold) must go on doggedly to 
secure a good military bearing for the first parade—at ten years 
old—when the stiff uncomfortable uniform is donned with befitting 
pride and the tiny grenadier runs breathlessly, trying to keep 
pace with the giants of Frederick the Great’s pet regiment. 

From that proud day the Emperor Frederick’s sons were 
drilled and taught assiduously, but thanks to their mother’s 
English tastes and ideas they could also ride, drive, swim, row 
to their heart’s content. No cricket, though! but when lawn 
tennis became the fashion in England it was introduced at 
Potsdam by the Empress Frederick, and with some privileged 
English diplomatists, frequent guests at the Neues Palais, we had 
the good fortune to see a German prince, the autocrat of a 
whole little province, wax enthusiastic over the new delight as 
he learnt the game in full uniform, with his sword dangling by 
his side and on his heels, 

It was a happy home life; such a life as was calculated to make 
good men and women, anxious to do their duty in that state 
of life to which they were called. A hard life in many cases, 
from which ordinary mortals would shrink, although one would 
not go the length of saying, as Mrs. Beecher Stowe said to the 
Duchess of Sutherland, then Mistress of the Robes: ‘“ Windsor 
is beautiful! very beautiful! I have seen here many grand and 
noble things, but I would rather be cut up into triangular bits 
than be a princess!” 
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Cuapter I, 


IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


Tuer dim reflection of the coming dawn was stealing over the 
desolate plains of Great Snake River. Huge boulders and 
fantastic masses of lava peered from amid the grey carpet of 
sage-brush, which stretched for many a weary mile from the 
rising to the setting sun. In the uncertain light, uncouth forms 
seemed to live and move, and, like fabled monsters of old, to 
assume new shapes at will. As the shadows lifted in the south, 
ragged pinnacles of naked rock emerged from the darkness, out- 
lined against the glowing sky. 

Presently, a solitary peak, kissed by the first sunbeam from the 
east, flushed rosy under the caress, and kindling into radiance, 
signalled a message across the wilderness to the snowy summits 
of the distant Owyhee Range. 

High in the heavens a swiftly moving cloud darkened the 
early light, blotting out the fading stars as it winged its silent 
way southward. From out its midst there shot an incessant play 
of flame that fringed its ragged edges with fire, and cast a 
fleeting glare on the arid waste beneath, while at intervals could 
be heard the low, deep growl of thunder. Miles away in the 
direction of its flight, well up on the shoulders of a rugged spur 
of hills, a tiny white speck glittered against the dark background 
of the slope. From the plains it looked no bigger than, perhaps, 
a hundred feet square, yet it covered more than a thousand acres. 

When the distant muttering of the storm cloud reached the 
hills, the fly of a tent, which was pitched at the mouth of a deep 
cafon not far from the field of snow, was thrown back, as a man 
rolled over in his blankets and lay idly watching the gorgeous 
play of colour in the eastern sky. 

“Strange!” he mused, “I thought I heard music—grand, 
solemn music! Dreaming, I suppose; and yet a moment ago I 
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half expected to see the spire of some old cathedral of a lost 
civilisation confronting me and to hear again the mellow peal of 
its organ pipes.” 

A bright flash, followed shortly after by the rumble of heavy 
thunder, put an end to his reflections, and, rising and stepping 
out through the door, he glanced about him. An angry looking 
cloud was just disappearing behind the peak which overhung the 
slope upon which the tent was pitched, and as it settled out of 
sight the hills echoed again and again with its sullen defiance. 

“There goes my cathedral!” he said softly, and smiling at his 
fanciful reflections he re-entered the tent and threw himself on 
his blankets. Hardly had he settled himself comfortably, when 
he again started into a sitting posture and listened intently. 
There was no mistake this time, and a look of bewilderment stole 
over his face, as out of the stillness of the morning came a low 
strain of music. Faint and far away, yet clear and distinct; now 
bursting forth as if in glad greeting to the rising sun, now dying 
away in a mournful refrain, its plaintive melody seemed to linger 
&® moment in the dim recesses of the cafion ere it was borne up- 
ward to be lost above in the deepening blue. Soon it ceased, to 
begin a moment later, and he experienced a curious thrill of 
superstitious awe as he recognised the sublime harmonies of the 
“ Miserere.” 

Silently he listened to the swelling notes, which seemed to fill 
the throbbing air with their sorrow-laden message, as if seeking 
in vain for compassion from the rugged hills, and a wondering 
feeling of sympathy took possession of him. 

“Chapman ! Chapman!” he called excitedly, leaning over and 
vigorously shaking a sleeping figure, “ wake up!” 

His companion, thus hastily awakened from a deep sleep, sat 
up and rubbed his eyes. 

“Listen! Do you hear anything? Speak, for God’s sake!” 
he continued as the music died away. 

For a moment, in the face of the aroused sleeper there had 
appeared a startled look; but as his senses regained their mastery 
it quickly vanished, and as he reached for his clothes he said 
quietly, “ Music, lieutenant, at Casa Grande; but I didn’t suppose 
you could hear it here.” 

“Casa Grande?” 

“Yes. It’s the old Don,” continued Chapman. “ Never heard 
of the old Spanish Ranch?” 

“No; but I shall be very glad to if it explains the music. 
Who’s the old Don, and how doeg he manage such music here in 
the wilderness ?” 
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“Pretty hard to tell the rights of it, so many stories afloat; 
and I guess the old man’s crazy. He’s been at Casa Grande ever 
since I can remember. Never leaves the place. It’s right below 
us under the face of that butte over there. Ye can’t see it from 
here though.” 

“ But the music, man?” 

“Well, I was comin’ to that. The Ranch’s a dandy—finer’n 
any in Idaho—and the house is the slickest I ever see—bigger'n 
any in Salt Lake or Boise. It’s built of lava rock, and cost a pile 
of money. One part of it’s like a church, and he’s got a machine 
that sounds like a hull band.” 

Both men had been dressing during Chapman’s explanation, 
and had just completed their operations. 

Lieutenant Frayne was standing in the door, and Chapman his 
guide was shaving a box cover into kindling previous to lighting 
a fire, Suddenly the latter's knife stopped short in the middle of 
a slashing cut, and he raised his head and listened intently. A 
dull roar accompanied by a hissing sound which grew louder each 
moment came from the depths of the canon. Springing to his feet, 
he swung the lieutenant out of the door, and gazed at the big 
peak overhead. For an instant he stood thus irresolute; then as 
his glance swept the nearer wall of the cafion, he noted a shelving 
projection or break in its perpendicular ascent. “ Quick! this 
way!” he exclaimed as he dashed toward it. “ Hell, man! 
Don’t stand there like a post! Come as tight as ye can jump, if 
ye ever want to see Salt Lake again.” 

Frayne was too astonished for instant action, but realising 
that they were threatened with danger, he followed his guide as 
fast as he could. They had barely reached the jutting shelf that 
had caught Chapman’s eye, when with a tumultuous roar a foam- 
smothered wall of water surged into view. With incredible 
velocity it swept the narrow canon, rending huge boulders from 
their resting places of ages, as it hurled them against its rocky 
sides with a crash like thunder. The underbrush, torn from its 
roots at the first touch of the mighty flood, was thrashed into 
ribbons in its furious clutch, while the larger trees disappeared in 
its midst with a crackling hiss, to be thrown the next moment 
full length in the air. 

With pale faces, the two men perched on the narrow ledge just 
out of reach, watched the passage of the rushing waters in awe- 
struck wonder. Ten minutes later when they crept quietly down 
from their refuge, the sun was shining brightly and its dancing 
beams were reflected from the surface of a score or more of 
glittering pools. Myriads of crystai drops glistened like diamonds 
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in the lower part of the massive walls of the cafion, and hung from 
tiny rocky points, Slowly they made their way back to where 
80 lately they had been sleeping. Not a vestige of their camp 
remained. The little grove of cottonwoods, the grassy glade, the 
big flat rock that had answered for a table, the tent and all their 
belongings had disappeared—swallowed by the hungry deluge. 

Frayne seemed bewildered by what had happened. His thoughts 
were busy with their narrow escape from death, and as his eyes 
met those of Chapman,'the latter said: “That was a pretty close 
call, lieutenant!” 


Cuapter II, 


AT CASA GRANDE, 


“Antonio! Oh, Antonio!” 

“Si, senor.” 

“<Si, senor. How often have I told you to speak English ?” 

“Si, senor.” 

“ Well, why don’t you do it? But there, never mind. I have 
something for you to do after breakfast, so don’t go with Chico. 
Come to me in half an hour.” 

“Si, senor.” 

The speaker was a tall, fine-looking man of dignified presence, 
with an erect bearing and something of a military air in his easy 
carriage. His hair and beard, of snowy whiteness, were indicative 
of advanced years, as were also the lines of his face; but there 
burned in his coal-black eyes the fire which youth alone can 
kindle and middle age at best retain. 

Olivero Commarche was scarcely forty-seven, yet he was 
familiarly known to the few ranchmen and cowboys that 
occasionally found their way into the remote district in which 
he had made his home for more than twenty years, as the “Old 
Don”; and not one among them, if asked, would have placed his 
age at less than sixty. A close observer, however, would have 
been struck at once with a contradiction in his appearance that 
would have puzzled him. His movements, and the expression of 
his face when animated, were those of a man in the prime of life ; 
but in repose, there was in his calm, thoughtful mien that which 
suggested the resignation which usually accompanies maturity, 
when life’s battle has been hardly fought and consciousness of 
fidelity to duty lends a tranquil mind. 

As the old servant shambled off, Commarche turned and entered 
the wide hallway of a large irregular house, in front of which he 
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had been standing, and, hanging a field-glass on the wall, seated 
himself at a table in an adjoining room where breakfast had been 
served. He scarcely touched the food before him, and after a 
pretence at eating, with a dexterous movement of his long, slim 
fingers he rolled and lit a cigarette, and sat idly watching the 
tiny wreaths of curling smoke while he sipped his coffee. 

Presently a shuffling of bare feet in the hall attracted his 
attention, and Antonio’s black face appeared in the doorway, as 
he stood bowing and fumbling the rim of a tattered hat. 

“You know where Carlos is now?” asked his master abruptly. 

“Si, senor.” 

“ Well, I want you to go to him and bring me word about the 
sheep. You understand?” 

“Si, senor.” 

“Go at once, and return as quickly as possible. Take one of 
the ponies.” 

“ Si, senor.” 

Left alone once more, his thoughts reverted to a matter that 
had given him much uneasiness that morning. “I’m half inclined 
to go myself,” he reflected, as he watched Antonio leisurely 
making his way in the direction of the stables. ‘“ There’s been 
a terrific storm on the big peak—a cloud-burst, in all probability 
—the din there this morning was something awful. It isn’t 
likely Carlos was in the way of it; still, he might have been.” 

A servant now entered in answer to his ring, and leaving the 
breakfast room he passed down a long corridor at right angles to 
the main hallway; taking a key from his pocket he opened a 
massive door at its extremity and passed through, closing it 
behind him. 

Suddenly there came a resounding knock at the entrance door, 
that caused Maria, the cook, to call on the “the Virgin and 
blessed saints,” and brought Generosa, the housemaid, to the 
kitchen in dismay. Such a thing had not occurred in Casa 
Grande within memory of any of its inmates, and not until a 
second summons echoed through the house, did either of the 
women venture to ascertain the cause of the untoward occurrence. 

Their master, however, was before them. He also had been 
aroused by the vigorous knocking, and as he now approached the 
door, the younger of two men was about to raise the heavy brass 
knocker for the third time. On catching sight of someone 
approaching, however, he said something rapidly to his companion, 
and as the latter replied he stepped forward and raising his hat 
inquired: “Senor Commarche?” Then, without waiting for a 
reply he continued, “I’m Lieutenant Frayne of the 16th Infantry. 
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I believe you know my guide, Mr. Chapman. I have to ask your 
pardon for intruding on you. We have come to claim your hos- 
pitality until we can find means of getting to the railroad. A 
cloud-burst-———” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Frayne,” interrupted Commarche, “ explain 
later if you choose; meanwhile you are welcome to such shelter 
as I can offer. Pray come in.” 

In a few words Frayne explained what had taken place, and 
inquired if it were possible to make arrangements for the trans- 
portation of himself and guide to the nearest station. 

“T think I can find a way of getting you there,’ replied 
Commarche, “but it may be a day or two before I shall be able 
todo so. In the meanwhile you must make yourselves at home. 
I shall have to ask you to excuse me,” he added, after a few 
moments’ conversation, “ Visitors are rare in this part of the 
world, and it will be necessary for me to see that your quarters 
are made comfortable.” 

“He's a younger man than you led me to suppose,” said 
Frayne, after his host had left them, “and what made you think 
he was crazy, Chapman?” 

“Judged more by what I'd heard of the queer doings here 
sometimes. He's not’s old as I thought, though, when you get a 
good look at him; an’ it seems he’s going to treat us white. 
Wonder if he’ll grub us soon? I’m as hungry as a wolf!” 

In a few minutes Commarche returned, and announced that 
their rooms were in readiness and that dinner would be served in 
half an hour. 

Their first meal in Casa Grande was a revelation to the two 
tired, hungry men; and to Frayne the variety and delicacy of 
the dishes was a genuine surprise. His host proved to be the 
soul of hospitality, and seemed pleased with the prospect of enter- 
taining his unexpected guests. He appeared to be well informed 
upon matters that were then attracting public attention, and 
Frayne could not help wondering why a man of his intelligence, 
culture, and refinement, had buried himself in such a remote spot. 
Some remark of his, with regard to the then recent revolution in 
Hawaii, led Frayne to ask him if he had ever lived there. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “I’m a Cuban, My father was a 
Spaniard; but my mother, who died in my infancy, was born 
in Cuba, and I lived there until shortly after I attained my 
majority.” There was a note of sadness in Commarche’s voice, 
and a lingering caress in the softened Spanish pronunciation as 
he named his native land. 

Frayne glanced at him, and remained silent. He looked an 
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old man now. A shadow as of some great sorrow seemed to rest 
upon his features, and for a moment he appeared forgetful of his 
surroundings. An exclamation from Chapman broke the silence. 

“Why, there’s our horses! How'd they get here?” he said, 
suddenly rising and going to the window. 

“T expect Antonio has brought them,” remarked Commarche. 
“T sent him to inquire about a herd of sheep near where you 
were camping.” 

Chapman and Frayne exchanged glances. 

“T’m ashamed to say I forgot all about your being in that 
neighbourhood,” continued Commarche. “Carlos must have gone 
up to see about you and come across your horses.” 

“T don’t understand,” observed Frayne. ‘“ You knew we were 
there ?” 

“Oh, yes. Carlos was therd about a week ago and told me of 
your being in the neighbourhood. It seems he had been hunting 
a wolverine that had given him trouble, and came across your 
camp. I supposed he had seen and talked with you.” 

“T didn’t see anything of Carlos, but I expect I saw the chap 
he was after this morning,” remarked Frayne. “It was very good 
of your man to take so much trouble on our account, however. 
The horses were hobbled, and as we were uncertain of their fate, 
we thought we'd better come here before trying to hunt them up.” 

“Tam very much pleased that you did so,” replied Commarche. 
“ Let’s see what Antonio has to report.” 

The next few days passed pleasantly enough. After nearly a 
month’s outing among the hills, where he had fished and shot to 
his heart’s content, the change was an agreeable one to Frayne, 
and he found a peculiar charm in the life at Casa Grande. 

The storm, which had wrecked their camp, had occurred on 
Tuesday. Commarche had informed him that it was his custom 
to send a team on Monday of every week to Terrace, the nearest 
station on the Southern Pacific, and suggested that his guests 
should remain with him until then. 

Everything possible was done to make them comfortable during 
the interval. Frayne was proffered the use of rods and fishing 
tackle, guns of various makes and calibre, and a rifle of the latest 
design ; but he made it clear that he preferred the company of 
his host when Commarche was in a communicative mood. He 
learned that, though a very young man at the time, it was owing 
to his active participation in the revolution of ’68 that Commarche 
had been forced to leave Cuba. He guessed that tragic events 
were interwoven with the history of that period, in the life of 
his host. 
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“T was once in the hands of the enemies of my country, and 
never expected to see the sun sep behind my native hills,” 
Commarche said to him one afternoon. ‘’Tis hard to die when 
one is young. I could not bear to think of it, I had so many 
plans for the future. I dan see the little squad of soldiers now; 
they were so near, I could look into their eyes, as they stood with 
their arms grounded waiting the command that was to hurry me 
into eternity. Many poor fellows had stood in that fatal line 
under the low brick wall that afternoon, and now ’twas my turn. 
There was to be no mercy shown. I remember the commander 
of the firing party; he was a middle-aged, homely man, but with 
a not unkindly face. My eyes met his once, for an instant, and 
I thought I saw in them a look of pity—perhaps for my youth ; 
but he avoided a second glance, and looked in the direction of 
the man next in line to me. Suddenly, there was a commotion 
at the further side of the square, and a soldier came hastily 
forward, saluting as he did so, and placed an order in the hand 
of his superior. It was a reprieve; but it came too late to save 
more than a remnant of my brave countrymen, who had been 
captured by treachery, and who were executed ‘as an example.’” 

“That was simply murder,” interrupted Frayne quickly. 
“ What must have been your thoughts ?” 

Commarche smiled at his companion’s impulsive words, and 
glancing at him he added: “I was in love at the time, and I was 
thinking of my Marie.” 

“Lieutenant,” asked Chapman, a few days later, “I wonder if 
you've noticed somethin’ peculiar about the Don? I’ve be’n goin’ 
to speak about it several times.” 

“You're a curious fellow, Chapman—to notice things, I mean. 
I haven’t observed anything very unusual about him.” 

“T don’t mean his looks,” explained Chapman, “ but—where do 
you ’spose he’s now ?” 

“T’m sure I couldn’t tell you,” replied Frayne. 

There was a touch of irony in Frayne’s tone that did not escape 
Chapman, and turning quickly he eyed him keenly and remarked: 
“’Spose you think ’tain’t any o’ my business?” 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the two men were sitting under 
the shade of a grove of trees in full view of the house, and some 
two hundred yards from the main entrance. Chapman had been 
gazing long and earnestly at its imposing front, and evidently 
studying its appearance. As Frayne made no reply, he continued : 
“Tf you'd heard all I’ve heard about the place, you’d be cur’us 
too. Now just look here a minute. You see where that high 
wall joins the west wing in front? Well, that’s just about where 
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that big door is, at the end of the passage-way inside. That wall, 
after it takes in the ground you can see in front here, runs back 
a good bit ‘long the edge o’ that gulch west of the house, then 
turns east and comes south again to the back of that wing just 
opposite from where it started in front. His garden, the old Don 
calls it; but what’s he want with such a garden’s that, all shut 
in so’s no one can see it? The wall’s nigh sixteen foot high, and 
you can’t see over it anywhere from the second storey windows.” 

“You seem to have been making investigations, at any rate,” 
observed Frayne drily. 

“Yes, I hey,” coolly replied Chapman. “’Tain’t no harm to 
walk about a bit; and the Don leaves us to take care of ourselves 
a good deal, don’t you think?” 

“TJ hadn’t thought much about the matter,” replied Frayne. 

“ Well, I ain’t kickin’ ’bout that; but I’d kinder like to know 
why he spends from four to six hours ’n that part o’ his castle 
every day.” 

“Perhaps he’s attending to his own business,” suggested 
Frayne, rising. Chapman did not seem to be im the least 
disturbed by Frayne’s evident annoyance, and as he followed 
him into the house he remarked: “There he is now! He's been 
in there since right after dinner.” 

Frayne had noticed the peculiarity in the construction of the 
house which had excited Chapman’s curiosity; he recalled the 
music he had heard in the hills, and his companion’s sinister 
hints with regard to Commarche’s vagaries; and notwithstanding 
his annoyance at Chapman’s inquisitiveness, he could not help 
feeling that it was but natural. He said nothing to his host 
about having heard the music, and though he had wondered st 
his absence sometimes, he had attributed it to his having duties 
connected with his ranch to attend to, and had attached no special 
significance to it. Chapman’s statement that Commarche was in 
the habit of visiting the west wing for so long a time every day, 
set him thinking, and the strange features of his lonely life and 
the unusual character in the design of Casa Grande, made him 
suspect that there was a mystery connected with the present life 
of its inmates. He felt, instinstively, that whatever might be 
its nature it was nothing discreditable, and he shrank from the 
idea of appearing inquisitive. Chapman’s outspoken speculations 
irritated him especially because he was afraid his guide’s curiosity 
would be observed, | 
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Carter III, 


IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


A FoLL moon was shedding its soft light over Casa Grande, 
deepening the darkness that lay thick under the foliage of maples 
and box elders, and flooding the more open glades with silver. 

Inch by inch the shadows crept nearer the walls as the mid- 
night hours approached and passed. A badger, hard at work 
in the middle of the roadway which led from the house, paused an 
instant to listen to the shrill yelp of a coyote skulking among 
the brush on the hillside. From out a dense thicket in the gulch 
below came the hoot of an owl calling to his mate, and presently, 
with a ghost-like movement, the big bird rose from the naked 
limb of a dead cottonwood and took his silent way to the hills. 

Within the house all was dark, save in the room where Frayne 
was sleeping. There the moonlight streamed through the open 
window, full upon his bed. He stirred uneasily, as its first beams 
crept softly across the pillow and rested upon his face. A slight 
movement threw his head in the shadow, but soon the moonbeam 
followed, and again he moved restlessly, this time opening his 
eyes. 

At first the silvery flood fairly dazzled him; then gradually 
objects in the room began to take definite shape. A shadowy 
outline in the darkness near the window arrested his attention, 
and as his eyes grew accustomed to the light, he distinctly saw 
the figure of a woman standing in a listening attitude, with her 
head half turned toward the entrance door. She was dressed 
in loose flowing white drapery. One arm, bare to the shoulder, 
was extended, slightly raised, with the tips of the fingers resting 
on the wall. 

Only half awake, and with a confused idea of his surroundings, 
Frayne for a moment was conscious only of a strange feeling 
of awe, as he gazed at the fair vision. With an odd little sigh, 
as of contentment, the figure stole to the window and stood 
revealed in the full light of the moon. A profusion of dark 
hair hung in disorder about her shoulders as she leaned forward, 
eagerly drinking in the lovely scene without. With an impatient 
movement she thrust her hair away from her face, and seated 
herself in a chair that stood near. Frayne could see her features 
now clearly, and he noted their rare loveliness; but there was 
something in her expression that chilled him. Now, as she sat 
quietly looking out into the night, her attitude was that of a 
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pleased child, and he could see her lips move and hear low 
exclamations of delight. Suddenly she rose, and with a stealthy 
tread glided from the room. He heard the rustle of her robes 
as she disappeared in the darkness, and her soft foot-fall in the 
hall outside growing fainter in the distance. 

For a few moments he was too astonished to move, but as the 
footsteps began again to grow less distinct, he determined to 
ascertain who his visitor was, and to what extent he had been 
the victim of a hallucination. Hastily slipping on his clothes, 
he tried to think where he had left his candle. Before he could 
find and light it, the footsteps ceased, and when he emerged into 
the hall there was not a sound to be heard. A gust of wind blew 
out his candle as he stood listening near the doorway. Returning 
to his dressing-table, he secured some matches, and not stopping 
to relight the candle he groped his way toward the stairway. 
His room was a large one on the second storey over the front 
entrance. A wide hall extended the full length of the main body 
of the house on both floors, midway in which a stairway was 
situated at a point where, on the lower floor, a long corridor led 
off at right angles toward the west wing, the corresponding 
passage-way to which, on the second storey, began just at the head 
of the stairs. Ashe put his foot on the first step, a slight sound 
caught his ear, and glancing over his shoulder he fancied he saw 
something move in the darkness. Retracing his steps, he 
cautiously advanced towards it, pausing now and then to listen. 
He had not progressed far when again he heard footsteps; this 
time down the passage way. It was too dark for him to see 
clearly, and there was too strong a draught for a candle; but 
keeping one hand in touch with the wall, he stole noiselessly 
forward. 

Suddenly his outstretched hand came in contact with an 
obstruction ahead of him just in time to prevent a violent colli- 
sion. A moment’s investigation convinced him that he was at 
the end of the long passageway, just over where the big door in the 
lower corridor opened into the west wing. Feeling about him, 
he discovered an opening in the wall opposite the one he had 
been following, and a narrow spiral stairway leading to the lower 
floor. Evidently whoever he was in pursuit of had gone down 
that way, and without an instant’s hesitation he followed. As 
he reached the bottom, there—not ten feet from him—was the 
white-robed figure of his vision. Stepping quickly forward he 
felt for the wall, intending to strike a match, but as he did 
so the figure glided away from him, and he heard a sharp click 
behind. Startled for a moment, he half turned, and as his hand 
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came in contact with a rough substance, he struck a match 
vigorously. It broke short in his fingers, and the lighted end 
fell to the floor and went out in a splutter. 

A second attempt was more successfal ; and as the feeble flare 
gave a wavering light, he caught a glimpse of an interior with 
high vaulted roof and richly carved woodwork, and of a white- 
robed figure moving slowly from him. A door behind him had 
closed, and on trying it he found it fast. Remembering his 
candle, he held it up to the match, only to find that he had been 
carrying an empty candlestick. The match went out, but he 
soon found that there was light enough for him to see quite 
clearly. His first glance was toward where he had last seen the 
figure. Yes, not far off was a white form, now bending over a 
low railing in front of an alcove at the far end of the apartment. 
As he again moved forward, the figure threw open what appeared 
to be a gate in the railing, and pushing through, turned into a 
small recess at one side, and passed out of sight. He heard the 
gate close, and then all was still. 

A flood of moonlight came through a small window in the 
alcove, shining brightly into the recess, which a few steps now 
brought into full view, and there, standing in the mellow light, 
was the woman he had been following. As he approached, he 
could see the dark tresses, the oval cheek, the smiling lips, and the 
long sweeping lashes which fringed the large lustrous eyes, now 
fixed full upon him. They were the same he had seen once before 
that night in the moonlight, but there was a steadfast look in the 
calm face now which had not been there then. She stood facing 
him, and there was an air of expectancy in her posture suggestive 
of anticipated recognition. He was about to speak, when, in 
advancing slightly, he intercepted the light, and with an in- 
articulate cry, he paused as if transfixed. Slowly he drew back 
in the shade, and as the moonlight stole again over the lovely 
features, his blood seemed to freeze in his veins. The fair face 
that confronted him was the loveliest he had ever beheld, but 
it was one that had never felt the thrill of life—a portrait, and 
an exquisite one ! 

Frayne was not more superstitious than most men, but the 
rapid sequence of events since he first opened his eyes and 
beheld the shadowy shape in his room, the reality of the living, 
breathing woman he had followed so closely, and the shock of 
her mysterious disappearance, unnerved him, and he felt powerless 
to move or speak. He felt sure that nothing had passed him 
since the door closed behind him. He realised that it was the 
entrance door to the west wing from the lower corridor which he 
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had noticed in passing along the main hall. He could see now 
that he was in a small chapel, the entire interior of which was 
in full view, offering no other possible hiding-place. Recovering 
himself with an effort, he drew nearer to the picture. It was a 
masterpiece; a strikingly life-like full length portrait of the 
woman he had seen in his window, panelled in the wall of the 
recess. She was dressed in the same flowing robes, but her 
figure seemed slighter, the face more animated, and there was 
nothing of that vague expression which had repelled him before. 
Elaborate ornamentation in the mounting, and the rich draperies 
and fixtures, gave the whole the appearance of a shrine. Over- 
head, deep in the woodwork, was carved : 








“ But sacred to this loss 
One small sweet chamber of my heart shall be; 
No foot shall ever cross 
The silent portal sealed to love and thee.” 


The plaintive lines appealed to him with peculiar force as he 
gazed at the lovely countenance, and he remembered the incident 
in his host’s life related to him, and the frank avowal made at the 
time. Was this, then, a picture of the “Marie” of whom he had 
spoken; dead, perhaps, for many years? Again, in fancy, he 
could hear the weird strains of the music he had listened to that 
morning in his tent, floating in the air; and his imagination 
pictured the lover pouring out his soul in the solemn melodies of 
the “Miserere.” Yonder must be the key-board of an organ 
built in the wall. Was this, then, the secret of his host’s lonely 
life—a life-long devotion to his dead love? But with a rush 
came the recollection of the presence of the living woman, and 
he went over again and again the events of the night. All sorts 
of wild fancies suggested themselves to him, but no theory offered 
an explanation of the extraordinary occurrences, and after a hasty 
survey of his surroundings he gave his thoughts to the best mode 
of regaining his bedroom. 

The door he knew to be securely shut, and the click it had 
made in closing indicated a spring lock. Examining it now more 
attentively, he found that such was the case, but that the lock 
was on the inside, and, slipping back the latch, he passed through, 
and was soon in his own room again. As his head touched the 
pillow, it seemed to him that he had spent hours in his search, 
and yet he knew that, at most, not twenty minutes could have 
elapsed since he had started on his tour of investigation. 

Upon reflection he concluded that, under the circumstances, it 
was better for him to say nothing about his night’s experiences. 
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He and Chapman were to leave immediately after breakfast, and 
in all probability he would never see Casa Grande or its inmates 
again. No matter what the explanation—if there should prove 
to be one—it was not his business to attempt to seek it. 
Commarche had given him shelter when he had no other refuge 
to seek. He had been kindly treated, and as for the mystery, 
it must remain such, unless he found the key to it, if ever the 
history of his host’s life became public property. 

Some such thoughts engrossed his attention during breakfast, 
which was partaken of almost in silence. Commarche seemed 
genuinely sorry to lose his guests, and in parting with Frayne he 
repeatedly referred to the pleasure his visit had given him. 

“T am fast growing old,” he said. ‘I have been a stranger to 
society for many years, and am likely to remain such, but the 
doors of Casa Grande will always be open to you if by any chance 
you wander this way again.” 

The ride to Terrace was a long and tedious one, occupying two 
days, and Frayne was glad when it was over. His guide accom- 
panied him as far as Ogden, and during the journey talked of 
little else than their late visit. 

As they neared their parting-place, he pulled a short piece of 
candle out of his pocket, and remarked: “ Well, you can’t tell me 
there’s nothin’ queer about the place! I found that outside of 
my door the mornin’ we left there, and I’m pretty sure now 
I heard someone prowlin’ round the hallway in the middle of 
the night,” 
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Onarter LY. 


IN CUBA. 


Darxness had settled over the dense thicket of underbrush that 
choked the depths of the forest, where all day long men had 
fought and died under the fierce rays of a tropical sun. 

The turmoil and strife of the conflict had been hushed with the 
close of the day, and save for an occasional shot somewhere in 
the distance, and now and then a bugle call, no sound disturbed 
the stillness of the night. The cool breezes that stole upward 
from the sea—sweet with the scent of flowering tree and shrub— 
brushed many a pallid cheek upturned to the moonlight in the 
blood-stained grass. Fierce creatures of the jungle, quelled by 
the furious combat, had shrunk in amazement from sight, and 
now with wondering eyes watched from afar the twinkling points 
of fire that marked where an army lay. 
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But a short time had elapsed since the Stars and Stripes had 
been planted on Cuban soil, and the day just passed was the first 
of the four days of fighting that preceded the capture of Santiago. 
The advance had begun in the morning, but progress had of 
necessity been slow, and those in command soon realised the 
grave nature of the undertaking they had in hand. 

Frayne, now holding a staff appointment, was seated in front 
of his quarters, enjoying a quiet smoke before turning in. His 
thoughts were busy with the events of the day, and with specula- 
tions with regard to the result to follow. Amid the hurly-burly 
and confusion of battle exciting occurrences had followed each 
other in such rapid succession that he had retained but a vague 
idea of what had taken place. One incident, however, kept 
recurring to him again and again, and one face, of the many 
photographed on his brain, aflame with the light of battle or 
cold in death, persistently claimed a recognition he could not 
accord it. Whose face was it? Where had he seen the leader of 
that gallant charge before? His features seemed strangely 
familiar to him, and as he advanced to certain death he had 
turned and lifted his hat, it seemed to Frayne, in farewell saluta- 
tion to him. All that Frayne could learn was that he was a 
leader of an independent command of insurgents, and that he and 
his company had rendered an important service to the army. In 
vain Frayne tried to persuade himself that it was but a fancied 
resemblance; a past association seemed suggested to which he 
could not recall the clue. 

Just as he was about to give it up and turn in a missive was 
handed him by a messenger from headquarters, who stated that it 
had been left by a native from the Insurgent Camp. It proved 
to be a long communication, with an enclosure addressed to parties 
in New Orleans unknown to him. One glance at the signature 
sufficed to afford him the key to what he had been puzzling over. 
It was signed Olivero Commarche, under date of the previous 
day, and ran as follows :— 


“BEFORE SANTIAGO, June 30th, 1898. 


“My DEAR Mr. Fraynzr,—I think I know enough of your good nature 
to assure me that you will forward the enclosure accompanying this 
communication to its destination. It will only come into your possession 
in case I fall in action, and you will understand why I have troubled you, 
after you have read the following explanation. 

“You will remember I once mentioned that I had had a narrow escape 
from death on this island; my reprieve came in the nick of time. That 
reprieve was due to the influence of a wealthy Spaniard in Havana. His 
daughter was my affianced, though that fact was unknown to him. It 
was her pleading that brought it about on the score of humanity. Shortly 
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after, our secret was discovered, and events followed that speedily brought 
ruin to all my hopes. My betrothed’s father was killed by some followers 
of mine, and her brother fell by my hand. It was in fair fight; but the 
horror of it completely prostrated her, resulting in an attack of brain 
fever; and soon after I learned that she had been declared insane and 
placed in confinement. I carried her off by force from those in whose 
charge she had been placed, as I felt confident that I could find a means 
of restoring her reason—if she really was mad, of which I then had grave 
doubts. She was placed in care of my mother’s sister, who took up her 
residence in New Orleans. 

“The cause of my country soon after seeming hopeless, my duty to 
my fiancée outweighed all other considerations with me, and I followed 
her. Everything that medical skill could do was done for her, but 
without avail. In time, she regained her health and strength, but 
her mind remained a blank. She did not appear to recognise any- 
one, and her actions were those of a child. ‘Two years after leaving 
Cuba my aunt died, and my life since has been devoted to the woman 
I loved in my youth. Ultimately, I had my western home built, and 
the present is the first time I have been away from it for over twenty- 
eight years. 

“Shortly after your visit, one morning her attendant, on going to her 
room, found the bed empty; and a thorough search of the entire premises 
failed to reveal any tyace of her. Three days after, in the hills, we found 
her; she sleeps now under the floor of the little chapel, alone, and far 
away from her beloved land. 

“There is something else you should know. You did not see all of 
Casa Grande during your stay. The west wing contained a small chapel, 
in one place in which there was a secret panel behind a portrait of my 
love. That portrait I had painted from a photograph of her when she 
was living in Havana, and it concealed the entrance to a passage leading 
yet further beyond to her quarters and that of her attendants, whom, 
with a few other old servants, I had brought from Cuba. They were 
devoted to her and me, and by their aid she had been brought to my 
mountain home without the knowledge of the public. There was no 
other communication between the west wing and the main body of the 
house, and the secret of its existence was carefully guarded. She 
must have learned of it in some way—probably by watching her 
attendant on some occasion—and had cunningly withheld her know- 
ledge until an opportunity presented itself of making her escape, 
which, with strange persistence, she had always shown signs of being 
anxious to do. 

“One thing more. My father, in the old days, was a staunch supporter 
of Spanish authority, and consequently looked upon meas a traitor. I 
knew nothing of his family; my estate came to me through my mother 
and her people. Since I returned here, certain facts have come to my 
knowledge with regard to my only remaining relatives, and the state of 
affairs here in Cuba, that have rendered it important that the enclosed 
papers reach their destination, with regard to which I feel very doubtful 
if left in their hands. I was in doubt as to my best course, when this 
evening I accidentally learned of your presence in the American lines, 
and I have determined at once to place them where, in case anything 
should happen to me, they will be sure to fall in your hands, I should 
do myself the honour of calling on you and making my request in person, 
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but that my duties prevent my doing so at once, and in view of to-morrow’s 
fighting I fear the delay. Thanking you in advance for your kindness, 
T have the honour to be very respectfully, 

* Your obedient servant, 


* OLIVERO COMMARCHE.” 


Commarche! Yes, it was Commarche’s face Frayne had seen, 
though greatly changed. He had now the explanation of what 
had puzzled him at Casa Grande in the pathetic story of his 
former host's life. Frayne’s thoughts stole away to the shores 
of his native land, across rolling prairies and great wide plains, to 
where murmuring pines chant the song of the ages, and lofty 
snow-clad peaks hold solitary communion as they speak to the 
passing winds of the wondrous scenes they witnessed in the days 
when the world was young. 

Once more he could see the moonbeams playing among the 
swaying tree-tops that fringed the walls of Casa Grande, and 
streaming in the window of its quaint little chapel. Again he 
beheld a white-robed figure standing with expectant face upturned 
to the night, and in fancy saw the lovelight kindling in the 
glorious eyes. Fate, at last, had been kind to the lovers. And 
as the moonlight that illumined the far-away mountain tomb 
rested with mournful touch upon the blood-stained battlefield 
near by, the night wind that stirred the long rank grasses seemed 
to linger a moment over a new-made grave, and whisper: “Faithful 
unto death.” 

Artaur Stewart CLarkE. 
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General Sir Robert White, &.C.3B. 


COLONEL, 2ist (EMPRESS OF INDIA) LANCERS. 


Generat Sir Rosert Warre will be remembered as a brave 
soldier, an estimable man, and a sincere Christian. A few 
particulars of his career may be interesting, especially when we 
recollect that he had the dangerous honour of leading “the 
squadron of direction” in the famous Balaclava charge of the 
Light Brigade on October 25th, 1854.* 

We were both educated in a Dublin school, of which the head- 
master was the Rev. John P. Sargent, and which turned out 
many distinguished men; amongst them several fellows of 


* Perhaps a brief account of the circumstances preceding the Charge 
of the Light Brigade may be of use to the present generation of readers. 
After the decisive charge of the Heavy Brigade (4th and 5th Dragoon 
Guards, Scots Greys and Inniskillings), Lord Raglan, vexed and im- 
patient at the inaction of Lord Cardigan in omitting to strike in with 
the Light Brigade, sent an order to Lord Lucan to recover the Causeway 
Heights, from which the Russians appeared to be about to remove the 
guns captured in the Turkish redoubts. Lord Lucan did nothing of the 
kind. Lord Raglan sent a written order, by Captain Nolan, A.D.C., 
directing “the cavalry to advance rapidly to the front, and prevent the 
enemy from carrying off the guns.” Lord Lucan could not see the guns 
on the Causeway Heights, but imagined that the guns he was to charge 
were the Russian guns in position firing down the valley on the light 
cavalry from the ground between the Fediukine Heights on the west and 
the Causeway Heights to the east, and gave orders to Lord Cardigan, 
who—though very properly objecting to charge with guns in front, and 
guns and infantry on both sides—obeyed, and calmly ordered: “The 
Brigade will advance.” Captain Nolan seems to have made frantic efforts 
to redeem the error when he saw the false direction taken, but a fragment 
of shell killed him on the spot, and the Brigade, 673 strong, rode on with 
grim courage to ruin, and lost 247 killed and wounded, with nearly all the 
horses killed, within some twenty disastrous minutes. Well might the 
French General Bosquet, who was a spectator of the charge, exclaim: 
“ C'est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre,” 
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Trinity College, Dublin, such as the Rev. Joseph A. Galbraith, 
the Protestant Home Ruler; Dr. G. F. Shaw; and the Rev. 
T. K. Abbott, the present learned and kindly librarian of the 
College. Robert White and I entered Trinity College in October 
18438, sitting together on the same bench in the grand University 
Examination Hall; and we obtained respectively first and second 
Hebrew premiums, a curious achievement for the future “beau 
sabreur ” of Balaclava. 

Our paths in life diverged. He entered the Army in the 
17th Lancers in 1847, and I became a priest of the Church of 
Ireland in 1852, though I also had been intensely anxious to 
be a soldier. When years afterwards we met as old men in 1895, 
he told me some particulars of his Crimean experiences, too 
interesting to be allowed to perish. Let me give them as best 
I can. 

When the Light Brigade of cavalry was quartered near 
Constantinople, prior to its embarkation for the Crimea, the 
late Earl of Lucan, who commanded the cavalry, came to inspect 
the brigade. He and his brother-in-law, Lord Cardigan, the 
commander of the brigade, were not on speaking terms, in fact, 
mortally hated one another, a circumstance that had too much 
to do with the insane though glorious disaster of Balaclava. 
When Lord Lucan passed under the archway of the barracks 
where the brigade was quartered he at once encountered Lord 
Cardigan, and went up to him with the polite observation, 
“My lord, I perceive that you are not dressed according to 
regulation.” 

Lord Cardigan, considering that the cocked hat of a general 
officer was not becoming to the contour of his aristocratic features, 
was wearing the busby of his old regiment, the 11th Hussars, in 
which he was so well hated, and on which he lavished so much 
money. No reply came, except hemming and hawing. The 
observation was repeated in more incisive tones: “ My lord, I 
perceive that you are not dressed according to regulation.” An 
answer was extorted: “I have no cocked hat, my lord.” “ Well, 
then, my lord, I have two, and I shall send you one, which you 
will take care to wear in future.” 


“Tantene animis celestibus ire ¥ 
delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 


Some extracts from letters written by White, which I have been 
permitted to see, will tell their own pathetic and interesting 
tale. The first, written in pencil and with great difticulty, is 
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endorsed by Mrs. White: “ Received this October 11th, than 
God for His mercy.” 


“ AMLA (sic), Thursday, 21st September. 


“My Dear Moruer,—I write you a line, as a man-of-war will start 
early to-morrow with despatches. We have had an awful though glorious 
battle, and completely driven the Russians from the heights. We landed 
unopposed at Eupatoria on the 16th, marched a few miles inland on the 
17th. It is a lovely country. The Oossacks came down in immense 
numbers on the 18th and burnt all the villages. It was an awfully grand 
sight. That same night, about one o’clock, they violently attacked our 
lines, and two bullets struck the ground close to where I lay. We turned 
out, and remained under arms; no one was touched. We marched early 
next morning, and advanced against the Russians; the advanced guard 
of cavalry came on them at three in the evening. They halted till our 
regiment and the 8th came up, so we went at them, but being Cozsacks 
they declined us. The Horse Artillery fired splendidly, and killed about 
eighteen of them and a great many horses. A cannon-ball went over my 
squadron, and all their musket-balls fell short. It was a beautiful sight. 
We sleep on the ground, and awfully cold it is, the dew more like rain 
than anything else. I write this by the bivouac fire. Yesterday the 
battle was fought, and oh! what an awful scene! It was entirely an 
infantry business, and well did they do their work. To see the tre- 
mendous position they stormed, and the way they did, none but an eye- 
witness can imagine. God grant I may never witness another such 
scene! Our loss has been very great—ninety-six officers, and nearly two 
thousand men killed and wounded. The 23rd were nearly cut to pieces 
—I saw five officers of theirs laying (sic) in a heap, and poor J. Butler 
amongst them. I asked their names, and his was one. I pity his poor 
mother. He was shot through the head and shoulder. I have got a lock 
of his hair, which, if God spares me, I will keep for her. I suppose it is 
his. I never saw him till dead; his death was instantaneous. The dead 
are around in all directions; the enemy have lost a great many. We were 
under fire only a few minutes, as, of couree, we could not storm heights. 
It was a glorious scene when we gained the heights to pursue the enemy 
—such peals of cheering. I was sent with a troop of my squadron to 
capture prisoners; we took a good many, and I captured a Russian 
officer, and have his sword. My dear mother, I shall never forget walking 
over the battlefield in the cold grey morning—the whole place covered 
with dead—and the groans of the dying were truly awful. The Russians 
were lying in heaps of fourteen or fifteen; the horrors of war are greater 
than I ever imagined. I never was better in my life. The colonel was 
ill; he went away this day on board a ship. The Russians were fifty 
thousand, with one hundred guns. A captured general said he thought 
he should have to fight with men, but he found us devils. We cavalry 
fellows are much disgusted, for if we had galloped up the heights ten 
minutes sooner, we should have captured sixty guns. The 13th lost some 
horses, and a man his leg. The enemy have gone into Sebastopol .. . 
they are magnificent soldiers . . . Oan you read this? I can scarcely see 
to write. I brought a few sheets of paper and directed envelopes. .. . 
—Your fond son, 

“ po Rg 
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To his brother, White wrote, three days after the charge: 


“28th October, Steamship Australia. 


“My Dear Hans,—As I am sure my dear little mother and G. will be 
in a fright on reading the papers to see my name among the wounded, 1 
write hoping she will believe my word that it is, thank God, nothing 
serious. In seeking ‘the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth’ the 
day before yesterday, I got a grape-shot into my right leg, three inches 
below my knee, which, miraculous to say, thanks be to God, did not touch 
the bone, and merely grazed the artery. We were attacked, a little after 
daylight, by twenty thousand Russians, when, after a short fight, the 
Turks left their guns with the enemy. In about two hours, two divisions 
of our redcoats arrived. . . . You will be sorry to hear that our fine Light 
Brigade was nearly cut to pieces. Lord Lucan, all of a sudden, ordered 
us to charge the enemy’s field-guns. We did it, and took them, but from 
want of support, had to leave them. I hear only one hundred and fifty or 
so came back . . . I can’t write from being in a lying position. God bless 
you and mother and G.—Yours as ever, 

“ ROBERT.” 


“ Poor Jack * was shot in three places, and had to be killed,” 


The third letter is to his sister. 
* 30th October.t 

“My Dear G.,—I wrote to Hans} to say how I was getting on, and 
in case this Jetter should not reach him, I send youaline. Iam much 
better, but they cannot put us ashore § as it is blowing so hard, and they 
have no comfortable English wharfs here. The inflammation has gone 
down much, and when I am once in an hospital where I can get proper 
support, I shall be all right. I feel much stronger and jolly, and the 
thoughts of seeing you, I hope before the end of the year, makes me more 
so. My mother must believe me when I say that I am not badly wounded, 
but I had a wonderful escape, which makes me very thankful to God. I 
can’t write more, as sitting up hurts me... .” 


Robert White was a singularly handsome young man, and I 
can well imagine how noble he must have looked when, with the 
light of battle on his face, he led ‘the squadron of direction” of 
his famous regiment, on the left of the Light Brigade, the 13th 
Light Dragoons being formed to the right, with the 11th Hussars 
in support, and the 4th Light Dragoons and 8th Hussars in 
reserve. He told me that, when he was forcing the pace to pass 
as rapidly as possible through the “feu d’enfer,” and reach the 
Russian guns, Lord Cardigan, who was just in front of him, with 
the greatest coolness, though he had never been under fire before, 


* His charger. t His brother. 
+ Five days after the charge. § At Scutari. 
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more than once turned in his saddle and waved his sword to 
restrain him and the regiment.* 

I think it will now be interesting to let the general in 1896 
speak for the captain of 1854. I have before me letters of 
December 2nd and 5th, 1896; they came to me in this wise. 
A picture of the famous charge was exhibited in Dublin, for 
which £4000 was said to have been given. I went to see it, and 
even my inexperienced eyes could detect that it was of the 
romantic school, untrue to fact in various details. I found out 
from the man who was in charge of the picture, and who possessed 
that little knowledge which is proverbially dangerous, that he 
had had a visitor whom I guessed to have been General White, 
and I accordingly wrote to him for his opinion of its verisimilitude. 
In his reply of 2nd December, 1896, he writes :— 


“Who on earth told you of my having been twice? So disgusted was 
I at my first visit that I went next day to see if, possibly, my eyes had 
deceived me! The ‘gent’ who showed the picture was very kind to me, 
and taking me for some old farmer who had never seen a soldier in his 
life, explained everything to me, and made me see the old fight in quite a 
new light! Oertainly, when we parted, he was in utter ignorance that I 
was the Captain White who had been killed, etc., etc., etc. As you are 
interested in military matters, and in answer to your queries, I send a 
rough sketch. From its context, the time of the picture is when the 
attacking line was (say) some fifty yards from the guns. I wrote a letter 
to the Irish Times, under the sobriquet of ‘Sabreur,’ saying that, for 
the credit of the six hundred, the attacking line did not enter the guns a 
disorganised rabble of intermingled Lancers and Dragoons at a wild 
gallop, while Lord Cardigan was leading them at a sort of trot in rigid 
regulation position; that the squadron which he headed, and in which I 
served, was, at the moment when close to the guns, well together, and 
closed on its centre, though greatly thinned, and that certainly there 
were no Dragoons mixed up with us; that though the picture places a 





* “T remember, as it were yesterday, Cardigan’s figure and attitude as 
he faced the brigade, and in his strong, hoarse voice, gave the momentous 
word of command (much against his will): ‘The brigade will advance! 
First squadron (Oaptain White’s) of 17th Lancers will direct!’ Calm as 
on parade—calmer, indeed, by far than his wont on parade—stately, 
square and erect, master of himself, his brigade, and his noble charger, 
Cardigan looked the ideal of a cavalry leader, with his stern, firm face, 
and his quiet soldierly bearing. His long military seat was perfection on 
the thoroughbred chesnut ‘ Ronald,’ with the white stockings on the near 
hind and fore, which my father—his old riding-master—had broken for 
him. He was in the full uniform of his old corps—the 11th Hussars— 
and he wore the pelisse, not slung, but put on like a patrol jacket, its 
front one blaze of gold lace. His drawn sword was in his hand at the 
slope, and I never saw a man fitter to wield the weapon.”—J. W. Wight- 
man (Nineteenth Century, May 1892.) 
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13th Dragoon right behind Cardigan, a 17th sergeant covered him all the 
way and into the guns, receiving seventeen wounds [he still lives]. There 
were no officers on Cardigan’s left, the troop officer haying early been 
killed. The squadron officer [himself] was on Cardigan’s right rear, close 
on his horse’s quarters. The right troop officer was on his right again. 

“That I presumed the picture was drawn for artistic effect at the 
expense of fact, and, had it been styled merely ‘A Cavalry Charge,’ it 
was at [? within] the artist’s right to draw on his imagination as much 
as he liked, but hardly so when professing to record a historic event. 

“TI concluded by saying that, though some one had been got to give 
£4000 for it, and that, probably, as much more had been got by exhibiting 
it, many of those who had made history for it had been left to die ina 
workhouse. The whole picture is utter rubbish—so far as my squadron is 
concerned, which is all I can speak for. 

“TI saw no A.D.C. with Cardigan when near the guns. [Sir George] 
Wombwell was his galloper, not A.D.C., and was in 17th uniform; Lock- 
wood, his A.D.C., was killed; there were no officers, at this moment, with 
Cardigan, save your humble servant, and Morgan [now Lord Tredegar] 
on my right again. A lot of rubbish has been written, and more painted, 
on the Six Hundred now nearly extinct! 

“Oardigan was in llth uniform. We were going at a rattling gallop, 
and both my spurs were in my horse’s flanks, as HIS must have been.” 


Captain White emerged from the disastrous charge, his horse 
killed under him, and he himself severely wounded. He told me 
that he was so badly hit that the surgeons came day after day to 
cut off his leg. These were the days before Lord Lister’s great 
discovery of the virtues of antiseptic treatment, and the exclusion 
of the poisonous microbes of the air. However, he firmly declined 
to accept mutilation, and thanks, under God, to a good constitu- 
tion and a courageous spirit, recovered completely, and was able 
to accompany the “death or glory boys” to India, where he 
served under Sir Hugh Rose, afterwards Lord Strathnairn, in 
his skilful and successful operations in the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny. In this campaign he commanded a column. 
Later on in life he commanded the troops in the Eastern District, 
and in 1886 was appointed Colonel of the 21st Lancers (then a 
Hussar regiment), the heroes of Omdurman. He obtained the 
honor of K.C.B. in 1893. 

It would not be suitable in this article to give quotations from 
letters revealing White’s simple and soldierly faith: he was not 
troubled with difficulties, metaphysical or critical, such as torment 
some of us more or less, and I may be permitted to say that he 
“lived by the faith of the Son of God,” of Whom he truly said: 
“ He loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 

As a proof of White’s military prescience, when many military 
men, and very many civilians, expected Sir R. Buller would be in 
Pretoria by Christmas 1899, I may quote an extract from a letter 
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to me of 18th September, 1899, when the calamitous Boer War 
was impending. 

“This Transvaal business—unless peaceably settled—will lead, I fear, 
to much bloodshed, not only in the Transvaal, but outside of it.... We 
cannot denude India, as there is much unrest there, which any reverse in 


Africa would lead to show itself. This Boer fighting will be desperate 
for our men once it will be guerilla.” 


I conclude this brief sketch of the life of a good soldier and 
good man with an extract from a letter of January Ist, 1902. 


“T am glad to hear again from you. I had not seen your death in the 
papers [notices of having completed, on December 21st, 1901, my jubilee 
in the ministry of the Church of Ireland]. To turn to self. Ihave been 
for some time unwell, and am still an invalid, and must look forward to 
being such on this side the grave. I get out ona fine day for half-an- 
hour’s stroll in the garden, but can do no more. It is very good of God 
to lay me thus aside to the calm of my room, and make me think, and so 
prepare me for Himself. . . . I wish I could write more (nonsense though 
it be), but I am unfit.—Yours ever sincerely, 

“R. WHITE.” 


My old friend passed to his rest on September 17th, 1902, in 
his seventy-sixth year, after suffering from spasms of the heart 
for some weeks, “ peacefully, and without a struggle;” and on 
September 20th, the forty-eighth anniversary of the Alma, 
where he was present, his mortal remains were laid in God’s acre 
at Aghavoe, Queen’s County, where he lived, and by the church 
where he worshipped. They were carried to the grave by men 
of the 21st Lancers, the regiment of which he was Colonel, and 
“the last post and lights out” were sounded by four trumpeters 
of the corps. So he rests in peace. 


Rosert Sravevry, Canon. 
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A Commonplace Story. 


No. 39 West Street was a commonplace house in a commonplace 
street. It was for many years occupied by a commonplace family. 
John Penrose, who paid the rent (a very moderate one, by the 
way), appeared to be perfectly satisfied with his suburban retreat, 
though it worried him that the advertisement boys would persist 
in flinging their pink and green papers over the railings of his 
little front garden. 

On his return from the city, where he had been employed for 
many years in a bank, with a comfortable salary of two hundred 
and nothing a year, he would frequently deposit his handbag on 
the ground and step off the tiny path which led up to his street 
door to gather up these objectionable reminders of the universal 
struggle for existence, before letting himself in with his latchkey. 
In summer time, too, he would sometimes pause to enquire into 
the condition of the four standard rose-trees which stood facing 
each other from the corners of the grass plot, looking as if they 
had been engaged to dance a foursome reel together, and were 
awaiting the signal to begin. 

It was presumably for buds that old Mr. Penrose was in 
search, though if he had consulted me, I should have tried to 
convince him that he was wasting valuable time, seeing that no 
blossom had appeared among the scanty, grimy leaves within the 
memory of woman. When I say “woman,” I mean myself, for 
I was his opposite neighbour, and the house in which I rented 
a couple of rooms boasted a balcony on the first floor. Decidedly 
my side of West Street was the more aristocratic of the two. 

I do not, however, allude to the balcony in any spirit of pride, 
but merely because I was in the habit of stepping on to it 
occasionally on warm summer days for a breath of air, and con- 


sequently had every opportunity of noticing what was going on“ 


opposite at No. 39. 
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Nothing particular was going on, for the most part; that was 
just the point. 

There was a Mrs. Penrose, a stout, commonplace lady of about 
sixty-five, who generally sallied forth in the morning with a 
small basket and a rather gampy umbrella, to do her shopping. 
If it rained, “ Ellen” went instead, with her skirts tucked up, 
and her small person concealed in an ample old water-proof cloak 
that had once belonged to her mistress. I knew her name was 
“Ellen,” because on fine days, when windows were thrown up 
throughout the length of our street, and I happened to be 
watering my ferns on the balcony, it used to strike me that the 
girl opposite was in demand in all corners of the house at once. 
Mrs. Penrose’s voice was not a disagreeable one, but it “ carried.” 

Finally, to complete the family group, there was a grown-up 
son, @ mild, commonplace youth, with pale-blue eyes and straw- 
coloured hair. He also let himself in with a latchkey every 
evening, with praiseworthy and unfailing regularity. 

I was once the owner of a certain valuable work on cookery, 
which, besides the variety and excellence of its recipes, threw in 
gratis, as it were, a few remarks as to the manner in which a 
dutiful wife should comport herself towards her lord and master 
on divers occasions. Among other delicate hints was a suggestion 
that the lady should not fail, on her husband’s departure in the 
morning, to ‘accompany him to the front door, hand him his hat, 
and glance at his umbrella.” 

Possibly my opposite neighbour possessed this treasure also; 
anyhow, she invariably appeared with a cheerful smile at the 
entrance, and waved a plump hand after Mr, Penrose as he turned 
his back upon it. I am morally convinced that she was in the 
habit of kissing him before opening the door, but am unfortunately 
not in a position to verify this statement. 

It rather dismayed me one morning, when I was furtively 
peeping at my old couple behind the window curtain, to find that 
the usually beaming face of the old lady was disfigured with 
tears, and that though she was duly at her post when the time 
for parting had arrived, her husband, on this occasion, evinced a 
singular reluctance to go on his way and leave her to “ the trivial 
round, the common task.” Three times he walked towards the 
tiny gate, and “three times,” like the detested Tarquin of 
Macaulay’s Lay, “again he turned.” 

When at last he succeeded in making his final exit, his face 
was gloomy and his usually brisk step had lost something of its 
customary spring. As he disappeared round the corner of the 
road the door of No, 39 was closed again, and I was left to 
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speculate aimlessly on the nature of the evil that had apparently 
befallen the commonplace household. 

My good Mrs. Barker now entered to remove the breakfast- 
things, and I confided to her my suspicions that all was not right 
over the way. She shook her head slowly and deliberately many 
times, pursing up her mouth in so significant a manner that I 
became alarmed, and begged for an explanation. 

My landlady favoured me with one at length—at very con- 
siderable length, I may say. I learned that “ Mr. Herbert” had 
suddenly developed a hitherto unsuspected spirit of enterprise, 
and announced to his dismayed father and mother his intention 
of going to South Africa, whither he had departed, bag and 
baggage, on the previous evening. 

Bearing in mind that the tame youth seemed to be the sole 
prop and stay of the house of Penrose, and taking into considera- 
tion his parents’ advancing years, I was unpatriotic enough to 
chime in readily with Mrs. Barker’s emphatically asserted opinion 
that “he didn’t ought to have went.” 

Weeks passed by, and I was glad to notice a return of some- 
thing like serenity gradually overspreading the placid features of 
Herbert’s mother. It was pathetic to observe, however, that 
henceforth she, not Ellen, invariably responded to the postman’s 
knock in person, and the way in which the street door flew open, 
as if by magic, whenever the intermittent flutter of “ tat-tats” 
wakened up our little street, convinced me that an eager and 
expectant old lady was stationed behind it long before the gate 
was flung open and the brisk step of the man of letters crunched 
on the little gravel path. 

Autumn faded into a cold and damp winter. I was generally 
at my easel nearer the fireside, and was so busy that I almost 
forgot to follow the fortunes of the old couple opposite, One 
morning, however, I was attracted to the window by a confused 
noise and the murmur of many voices. 

A crowd of men, women and children, hurried along our usually 
quiet little street, accompanying, with eager and excited faces, a 
couple of burly policemen, who carried between them a wooden 
stretcher, on which a still, draped form was extended. 

A curious intuition flashed into my brain. I knew that the 
procession would stop at No. 39. 

It did. John Penrose had entered his home for the last time. 
There had been a street accident, I heard afterwards. The 
collision of two heavy vehicles, a maddened plunging, cruel, 
trampling hoofs, a scramble, a shriek, and all was over. 

In about ten days from that morning a cab drove away from 
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No. 39, in the fog of a December afternoon, eontaining two strong, 
pleasant-looking hospital nurses, and in the corner opposite to 
them, a vacant-faced, broken-down old woman, who passively 
gazed around her, and seemed utterly indifferent to her sur- 
roundings. A few minutes afterwards the street door again 
opened, and this time Ellen emerged, attired in the old water- 
proof cloak, her swollen face disfigured almost beyond recognition 
by tears. She carried in her hand a fair-sized bundle, tied up in 
a blue and white check wrapper, and I tapped energetically on 
the window-pane, with a view to administering to the girl the 
universal panacea of her class, “a cuppertea,” with perhaps a 
word or two of sympathy as well. But she did not hear me, and 
pursuing her way, regardless of puddles or mud, along the sloppy 
pavement, vanished round the turn of the road. 

Some weeks after this there was a sale at No. 39; and in a few 
days more the words “To Let” in scrawly, chalky capitals, con- 
fronted me from the desolate window-panes over the way. 

If daylight had not been at a premium in West Street that 
winter, I think I should have been obliged to pull down my blinds 
to shut out the sensation of blankness which pursued me when- 
ever I cast my eyes across the road. 

I had hated the confusion and bustle, the laughter and the loud 
coarse voices of the throng of gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion, 
who stood about in noisy groups on the pavement outside; but 
afterwards I hated still more the oppressive silence, the straw, 
the rubbish, and the scraps of paper left behind. I could not 
help thinking of the pink and green advertisements, and wondering 
what poor Mr. Penrose would have felt if he could have seen these 
dismal relics whirled about into the corners of the little garden 
by the chill northerly wind. 

* * * * * 

In early spring, No. 39 was again inhabited. A mother and 
two showy, overdressed daughters, with frizzed hair and be- 
wildering hats, were the occupants. I did not concern myself 
with them in the least, and was greatly surprised, and not too 
well pleased, one afternoon when I was particularly pressed for 
time, at receiving a call from one of the girls, I fancy her 
awkward, underbred manners were stimulated by the conscious- 
ness that her attire was more than usually magnificent, for a sort 
of galvanised sprightliness mingled with her shyness, and I felt 
that I should have liked to slap her hands and tell her plainly to 
keep them still in her lap, if she did not wish to exasperate me 
beyond the powers of endurance. I believe the girl meant well, 
but she wasted much of my time in the interchange of what I 
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suppose she considered neighbourly civilities, before she would 
come to the object of her visit. I gathered at length, however, 
that she and “ Ma” had been on the point of going out visiting, 
when they were very much upset by a singular circumstance, 

An old lady had knocked at the door of No. 39, and when 
“sister” went to see who it was, had calmly walked past her into 
the house, as if it, and everything in it, belonged to her. She 
had appeared greatly distressed and somewhat disconcerted after 
a critical examination of the linoleum, the umbrella stand, and 
the little hall table; and going to the top of the stairs leading 
down into the kitchen, had called “ Ellen” several times in an 
agitated tone. 

Here my informant interrupted herself for a moment to giggle 
bashfully, and to admit that she herself was called “ Nellie”; but 
that fact did not appear to have interested the peculiar visitor, 
who had burst into tears because they laughed. 

“It was impossible to help it,” explained the girl, in response 
to my look of indignation. ‘Nobody could help it, you know. 
She is evidently a bit ‘dotty,’ and is sitting on the couch now, 
and we can’t get rid of her. Ma is quite in a way, and she told 
me to run across to you—we know you quite well by sight, Miss 
Harding, you're an artist, ain't you?—and find out whether you 
know anything about her.” 

I hurried across the road without waiting to put on my hat, 
and found, as I fully expected, my poor Mrs. Penrose seated on 
the couch in the sitting-room, with a bewildered expression on 
her vacant face; while a flushed and excited person in bonnet, 
beaded-mantle and gloves, was standing on the carpet in front 
of her. 

I paid no attention to the tirade which this good lady hastened 
to pour forth on my appearance—I caught something about “a 
piece of impidence” and “sitting there, if you please, like a 
statue,” and I was dimly conscious of a very untidy, dirty-looking 
replica of my late caller, who was evidently playing Cinderella 
for the time being, and was apparently trying to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. 

“La, Ma!” I heard her say, with a shrug, “ what’s the use of 
carrying on like that? Can’t you see she don’t understand a 
word you're saying, no more than a baby ?” 

I thought I had better take the bull by the horns at once, 
without discussing matters with the angry lady. 

“Why, Mrs. Penrose,” I exclaimed, smiling brightly, and 
advancing towards her with outstretched hands. “You are 
coming to have tea with me, you know. You remember me, of 
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course? I live just across the road.” It was a bold stroke and 
it saved the situation, I had never spoken to her in my life, 
but it was probable that she knew me by sight, and I trusted to 
the confident use of her name for arresting her attention. 

To my great relief it succeeded. She gazed at me blankly for 
a moment, then her expression changed; she stood up, and put 
her hand in mine, suffering me to lead her away, taking no notice 
of the chorus of “ There nows!” and “ Well I nevers!” that burst 
forth in the hall, and pursued us across the road, till my street 
door closed upon us. 

When she was settled in an easy chair by my fireside, I 
wondered, while I kept up a flow of cheerful, though entirely 
onesided talk, what in the world I was going to do with her? 
After a while, however, she settled that matter herself by 
standing up and saying apologetically: ‘“ My dear, my head is 
so tired. I think, if you will excuse me, I will go to bed now.” 

And to bed she went, without further ado, in the adjoining 
room. When she was safely disposed of, I held a brief consulta- 
tion with my landlady, and she went, at my request, in search of 
my good friend, Dr. Thornton. After a very brief examination 
of our poor patient, he confirmed my uneasiness as to her condition, 
adding, moreover, that in his opinion the end could not be very 
far off, 

To my great relief, I discovered that he knew Mrs, Penrose 
perfectly well, having attended her at No. 29 in the preceding 
spring. When she had fallen into a quiet sleep, he gave me 
some account of her history after leaving the opposite house, and 
I subsequently made myself acquainted with fuller particulars. 
It seems that she had no relations, with the exception of her son, 
whose whereabouts for the moment could not be ascertained. 
Her late hushand’s employers had therefore, in pity for her 
forlorn condition, paid her expenses at the hospital where she 
had remained for some weeks; and at the end of that time had 
placed her iin a comfortable room, in charge of a respectable 
woman, who was told that her lodger required a little kindly 
supervision. 

Twins with the measles and an unusually heavy wash, had 
occasioned a temporary relaxation of vigilance, and the poor old 
lady, having been left to her own devices, put on her bonnet and 
shawl, and wandered out of the house; then finding herself in 
the familiar street, she turned, by force of habit, into No._39, 
wkere she was as much bewildered to find herself, as its legitimate 
occupants could be to understand her abrupt appearance among 
them. 
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A week afterwards, Mrs. Penrose died with her hand clasped 
in mine. I doubt if she ever fully realised where she was, or had 
any very clear idea of who was with her. But that my presence 
was a comfort to her was evident; gratitude showed itself 
undoubtedly in the patient, brown eyes, which turned upon me 
from time to time with a loving regard. I have seen the same 
look in the eyes of a wounded dog. 

My tears fell fast at the end, as I leaned over her to catch the 
last words from her lips before the great silence fell upon them. 

“He is to be called Herbert, you know, my dear, after his 
grandfather. John wishes it. How pleased John will be when 
he knows!” 

Then with a faint smile on her features, and a deep sigh of 
perfect satisfaction, her eyes closed. I hope, when they opened 
again, that John’s face was the first to greet her. 


E. Baumer WILtIAms. 
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Che Magic of the Marshes. 


WueEN Brady had raised his sett from the river-bed, spreading a 
network wall across the river to intercept the “ running” eels on 
their way to the sea, the old eel-catcher and I retired into the 
snug cabin of his little houseboat, where we sat and watched 
through the open door the crimson and golden glory of the sunset 
fade beyond the marshes into sombre grey. 

It was an autumn evening, and on that lonesome river reach 
our isolation from the rest of humanity seemed complete. Save 
by us the river was deserted. Not a wherry was in sight; the 
eel-picker whom we had seen prodding along the borders of the 
reed beds had vanished ; and the dyke-drawers who had been at 
work on the Reedmere marshes had shouldered crome and dydle 
and gone home. As the wind died away into a faint breeze that 
hardly rustled the reeds by the riverside, and the mist began to 
spread a white mantle over the wide level lowlands, I felt once 
again the strange, indescribable fascination of the marshes and 
the marshland life. Years ago, when I was a boy living on the 
border of them, the wide-spreading marshes had cast a spell upon 
me, and though I had often wandered far from their familiar 
solitudes the spell had never been broken. Now it held me fast- 
bound as ever—a willing victim of an eerie enchantment. And 
every whisper of the breeze amid the sedges, every bird’s cry 
from the reed jungles, every splash of a water vole, and every 
flutter of a bat’s wing in the dusk helped to strengthen the bond 
which bound me. 

So powerful had been the spell that I had never been able to 
stay long away from the marshes, and it was under its influence 
I had made a long journey in order to spend a night with old Brady 
in his houseboat in the Bend Mill Creek. As a lad I had made 
the eel-catcher’s acquaintance, and since then we had speut many 
days and mghts together in bis punt on the river or i the queer 
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little ark he had built on an old smack-boat. He it was who taught 
me how to “bob” for eels with a bunch of worsted-thread worms, 
how to tickle tench and snare pike—two delightfully illicit 
practices—and how to bind together the rushes used for buoying 
the liggers he “ laid out” on Reedmere Broad. There was a time 
when I used to wonder if there was anything in connection with 
fish-catching that old Brady did not know or could not do, and 
even now it often seems to me that he has an almost uncanny 
knowledge of what is going on in the deep waters of the rivers 
and under the lily pads which cover the surface of the Broad. 
Should I give expression to my wonderment, he can seldom 
furnish any more lucid explanation than that it is “use” which 
enables him to do apparently marvellous things, and with this I 
have to rest content. For like most of the marsh-landers he is 
by nature somewhat taciturn, and the lonesomeness of the marsh- 
lands is not conducive to fluency of speech. 

He represents a race of men which is fast becoming extinct. 
In the days when a cunsiderable part of what are now well drained 
marshes consisted of nnreclaimed fen, there were many such men. 
They toox to the fenman’s life because they were bred and born 
to it; but they kept to it, so long as they were able, because they 
preferred it to any other that might be offered them. Night and 
day they were out on the fens, meres, and rivers, and the wild 
life of the fens and waters held few secrets from them. In the 
intervals of their fishing and fowling they found employment in 
reed-cutting, dyke-drawing, and turf-cutting; but primitive 
methods of maintaining existence made more appeal to them than 
manual labour, and were practised by them in preference to all 
others. They were self-reliant and called no man their master. 
The district they inhabited was a kind of watery wilderness into 
which few besides themselves cared to venture, for such stories 
were told of it as were scarcely calculated to attract strangers 
within its borders. Much of it was practically inaccessible except 
to the men who were familiar with every firm rush tussock amid 
the swamps and winding channel amid the reeds, and even they 
at times, it is said, were misled by the Will-o’-th’-Wisps which 
flickered at night over the bogs. Its inhabitants lived semi-aquatic 
lives, and many of them were victims of the joint-racking “ Bailiff 
of Marshland.” In summer the district exhaled the malarial 
odours of the fen; in autumn dense fogs often hung over it for 
days together ; and in winter winds of almost arctic keenness swept 
across it, whitening the grey plumes of the leafless reeds and 
locking up the meres in manacles of ice. Yet in spite of all the 
hardships they had to endure, the old-time fenmen chose to spend 
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their lives in this wilderness of reeds and water, and, so long as 
the physical characteristics of the district underwent no very 
marked change, their descendants were content to follow their 
example. 

But in course of time such a change as the old-time fenmen 
dreaded was brought about. Hundreds of acres of fen were 
reclaimed and transformed into grazing land, so that where tho 
bittern used to boom and the otter lurk among the reeds large 
herds of cattle fed on lush-grassed pastures. Thus made travers- 
able, these marshes were visited by sportsmen who would have been 
chary of venturing on to them when they were little better than 
quaking bogs; and finding that good sport was still obtainable 
among the wild fowl in winter, these sportsmen hired shooting 
rights from the owners of the marshes, and the native fowlers 
were evicted and their movements watched with suspicion. Still 
they had the fish to turn to when wild-fowl were not obtainable, and 
for a long time, by means of draw-nets, bow-nets and buskin-nets, 
they managed to obtain good hauls of pike, perch, roach, and 
bream. But at length even this method of livelihood became 
viewed with disfavour. Anglers raised an outcry against the 
netting and avowed that the rivers and broads were being depleted 
of fish. So an Act of Parliament was obtained by which it was 
made illegal for any nets, save those used in the taking of eels 
and smelts, to be used, and the men of the marshes, unless they 
choose to become fish-poachers—as for a time some of them did 
—had to abandon their old methods of fish capture. 

To-day it is impossible for a man to gain a livelihood in the 
way the old-time fenmen did ; but among the men of the marshland 
hamlets there are a few who do their best to follow in the steps 
of their forefathers. Of theso men old Brady is a typical 
representative. Bred and born among the broads and marshes, 
he is familiar with their every mood and aspect, and so attached is 
he to them that nothing would persuade him to leave them. Year 
after year he goes through the same routine of marshland labour 
and never finds it monotonous, nor does a sense of loneliness ever 
oppress him when by day he works alone’ by the dykeside and at 
night he keeps a solitary vigil in his little ark by the riverside. 
His stolid look and lethargic movements might suggest that he 
has grown indifferent to his surroundings, and that years of lonely 
living have reduced him to a state of vacancy of mind; but such 
is not the case. The magic of the marshes has entered into him, 
and he is, and ever will be, under its spell. He feels, though 
he cannot express, the fascination of the fens; he loves to hear, 
though he cannot say why, the rustling of the reeds, the chatter- 
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ing song of the sedge warbler, the harsh cry of the heron, and the 
crekking of the corncrake amid the marsh grass. 

While the old man was kindling a fire in the cabin stove, I sat 
on a locker near the door and kept a look-out for any passing 
wherry which might make it necessary for us to lower the sett. 
The fog was so dense that I could not see the opposite bank of 
the river; but above the marshes’ white coverlet there was an 
atmosphere through which the stars shone undimmed. The breeze 
had died away and with it the sibillant whispering of the reeds. 
Near the houseboat a water vole crept out of its hole in the river 
bank and I could hear it nibbling the succulent roots of the water 
plants; presently a water-hen swam out of the shelter of a reed 
jungle and curiously investigated the curved line of wooden sett- 
floats which stretched across the river. In a neighbouring sallow 
bush a sedge warbler sang an intermittent serenade ; in a more 
distant thicket of sweetgale a grasshopper warbler occasionally 
uttered a curiously metallic trill. On still nights in early autamn 
the wild life of the marshes seems strangely restless, and among 
the birds there is manifest that increase of gregariousness which 
indicates that migratorial movements are in progress or about to 
begin. Just before dusk came down upon the marshes a flock of 
at least five thousand sand-martins assembled near the river, and 
their twittering, as they wheeled in legions over the reeds before 
settling among them for the night, was plainly indicative of 
unrest. From time to time, while I kept my vigil, I heard the 
winnowing of wings overhead, but could not discern by the star- 
light the flocks of emigrants and immigrants which were flying 
to and from the sea. 

The fog-laden night air grew chill, but although, when I 
glanced over my shoulder, I saw a picture of contentment in 
the shape of old Brady smoking his pipe over a cheerfully- 
glowing fire, I felt no inclination just then to change places with 
him. The witchery of the white wilderness which lay all about 
me was at work upon me, conjuring up visions of bygone days. 
Half sleeping, half waking, I fancied I saw the mist-curtains roll 
back from the marshes and the summer sunlight brighten the 
far-spreading levels like a radiant haze. Across these sunlit 
plains I wandered back to a rush marsh which was one of my 
favourite haunts when I wasa boy. As I approached it plovers 
and redshanks rose before me and filled the air with their plaintive 
piping and wailing. Tee-u, tee-u—pee-a-wee, pee-a-wee—for years 
I had had those wild cries ringing in my ears! Presently I came 
into the midst of the birds’ nesting-ground, and there were red- 
shanks’ nests in almost every grass tussock and lapwings’ nests 
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in almost every hollow of the marsh. Large swallow-tail butter- 
flies were floating over the fair flowers, and five-spotted burnets 
were wrapping themselves in an iridescent film of wing-beats. 
Overhead a snipe was bleating, while on the top of the uppermost 
sail of the old pump-mill at the mouth of the dyke another was 
perched and keeping up a continual tinker, tinker for the edifica- 
tion of its mate. The sky was full of larks and pipits, and the 
reed beds and alder carrs were full of warblers; yellow wagtails 
were dipping along the dykesides, and reed buntings twittering 
among the reeds and sallows. Near the trampled slope where the 
cattle go down to the dyke to drink, a heron was standing, with 
its neck “reined out”—as the marshmen say—ready to dart its 
long sharp beak at the first stickleback or “fresher” that comes 
within its reach. Keen as it was upon feeding, it was, however, 
on the alert for the approach of any human intruder into its 
haunts, and as I drew near the dyke the great handsome bird 
rose slowly from the bank and, calling frank, frank, flew with 
slowly-beating wings to a distant dykeside. 

On that swampy marsh there were strange and beautiful wild 
flowers, to find which I ran the risk of being “ bogged ” up to the 
knees. But who that has once seen the lovely buckbean in bloom 
troubles about a wetting if only he can see such a sight again? 
The golden-brown sphagnum into which my feet sank ankle-deep 
at every step was dotted with ruddy rosettes of round-leaved 
sundew, amid which trailed dainty bog pimpernels and downy- 
leaved marsh St. John’s-worts. Marsh and spotted orchids were 
almost as plentiful as buttercups in a pasture; the rare marsh 
pea climbed among the tall-stemmed grasses; dusky-purple 
cinquefoils were so abundant that it was hard to walk without 
treading on them; and along the borders of a carr rose tho 
purple panicles of the small reed. In the dyke, near the wind- 
mill, the aromatic sweet sedge grew, and with it the beautifal 
flowering rush and the velvet-spiked reedmace; but in walking 
along the dykebank now that the long grass hid the narrow foot- 
path trodden by the marshmen and cattle-tenders I had to be 
wary, for adders often lurked amid the grass and flowers. Still, 
I forgot the adders when a snipe rose with a loud scape from the 
dykeside, and at every few paces a vole went “plop” into the 
water; and when I came to a weedy inlet covered with yellow 
spikes of bladderwort I was heedless even of the vampirish marsh 
flies and midges which are such a torment to man and beast on 
hot summer days. 

On the marshlands the shrill whetting of scythes has not yet, 
as on the uplands, given place to the metallic murmuring of the 
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reaper, and across the sunny levels and through the tremulous 
blue haze the familiar summer sound came pleasantly from far-off 
marshes. From the top of the river wall which protects the 
lowlands when the river is swollen by heavy rains I could see, 
beyond a mile or more of wind-tossed meadow-sweet and valerian, 
the haymakers at work in the fall glare of the sun, To reach 
them, however, I should have had to find my way among a maze 
of dykes, so, as there was a shady spot near the old windmill, and 
the rustling of the reeds near by was pleasantly suggestive of 
coolness, I made a couch where there were fewest nettles and lay 
and watched the wherries on the river. For an hour or more 
before they passed me I could see their large dark sails looming 
above the reeds and silhouetted against the sky. Some of them 
I was able to recognise a long way off by the patches on their 
sails or the quaint designs of the flag-frames at their mastheads, 
and as they glided by—each making as stately a progress in its 
way as that of a royal barge—I saw familiar faces on board them. 
For with several of the wherrymen I had made voyages between 
the coast and the inland towns, and at the marshland staithes, 
while they had been waiting for wind or tide, I had often chatted 
with them about marshland life and the incidents of their inland 
voyaging. 

Picturesque craft are these wherries with their huge bellying 
sails and barbaric brilliant hues of hull, tabernacle and cabin; on 
a summer day I could watch for hours their passage up and down 
the marshland streams. Whenever I see one gliding by, with its 
sail almost brushing against the riverside reeds, I am reminded of 
Thoreau’s description of a canal boat on the Concord, for as a lad 
I attached to a wherry just such romantic interest as that with 
which the Walden recluse endowed the boat he saw “stealing 
mysteriously” through the meadows of his New England homeland. 


“It came and departed silently as a cloud,” he writes, “ without noise or 
dust, and was witnessed by few. One summer day this huge traveller 
might be seen moored at some meadow’s wharf, and another summer day 
it was not there. Where precisely it came from, or who these men were 
who knew the rocks and soundings better than we who bathed there, we 
could never tell. We knew some river’s bay only, but they took rivers 
from end to end. They were a sort of fabulous river-men to us... . 
When we met them at noon as they were leisurely descending the stream, 
their busy commerce did not look like toil, but rather like some ancient 
Oriental game. ... From morning till night, unless the wind is so fair 
that his single sail will suffice without other labour than stecring, the 
boatman walks backwards and forwards on the side of his boat, now 
stooping with his shoulder to the pole, then drawing it back slowly to 


set it again, meanwhile moving steadily forward through an endless 
valley.” 
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As a boy I felt that I was brought in touch with strange and 
wonderful countries and people by the wherries which came up to 
a staithe close by my home. Probably they had only come from 
a neighbouring seaport; but they had taken their cargoes of deals 
and seed from the holds of ships which had recently crossed the 
sea, and when I saw them unloading at the staithe the wild 
woods and far-spreading plains of distant lands seemed brought 
very close to me. And the wherrymen, I thought, were men 
specially favoured by the gods, for had not they been privileged 
to associate with wonderful voyagers —fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Norsemen, who manned the Baltic steamships, and Lascars—there 
was romance and stirring adventure in the very mention of them 
—who were familiar with the uttermost parts of the earth? 
When the day—the long-looked-for day—azrived when I was 
first permitted to make a twelve-mile voyage in the Nancy, I 
felt every bit as much an adventurer as though I were venturing 
out on unknown seas. Standing at the bow of the wherry, gazing 
across the wide marshes, I fancied myself a Viking; and when 
old Ben let me lay a hand on the tiller and cheat myself into a 
belief that I was steering the wherry, I was indeed a Columbus 
setting a straight course for a new world. 

But to-day I was quite content to lie in the shadow of the old 
windmill, watching the wherries go by and the swifts wheeling 
high above me in the cloudless blue of the summer sky. I had 
no inclination now to become a rover; along the marshlands’ 
winding waterways there were creeks and reaches I had not yet 
explored, and the rush marshes, alder carrs, reed-fringed pools, 
flower-bordered dykes, and thickets of ruddy sweet gale had not 
yet revealed to me a tithe of their wonders. I had still to find 
that swamp which an old-time botanist vaguely indicates as a 
locality where the two-leaved liparis grows, and until I had done 
that, or had satisfied myself that the swamp had been reclaimed, 
I did not want to wander again beyond the borders of the marshes. 
There was a monster tench, too, which marshmen had seen in 
that pool beside which the rare marsh sowthistle grows, but 
which I had never yet set eyes on; and I had heard that the 
beautiful little bearded titmice still uttered their musical call- 
notes in the reed-beds where I used to find their nests; so long 
as I was able to hear the titmice clashing their fairy cymbals I 
cared to hear no sweeter music. Among the marshes there were 
hundreds of miles of dykes beside which I could botanise without 
once returning on my tracks, and in my little gun-punt I could 
sail or row from misty dawn to misty gloaming and never tire of 
listening to the singing of the reed birds and the whispering of 
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the reeds. And when night came, and the moon cast a long lane 
of shimmering silver along the river, I counld—— 

“Well, I reckon as how you must be pretty nigh ready to turn 
in for th’ night. There’s just five hours’ sleep for you if you 
want to see me git th’ pods up in th’ mornin’.” 

Old Brady’s voice awoke me from my dreaming, and I became 
suddenly conscious of the chill of the mist-mantled marshes. 
So I “turned in,” as he suggested, and soon found myself 
dreaming again. 

Wim A. Dorr. 























Pidrequin’s. 


THERE are in Paris—as, in fact, there are in most of the great 
cities of the world—four ways of taking food: the expensive and 
nice; the expensive and nasty; the cheap and nice; and the 
cheap and nasty. Most of us prefer the first—we get it habitu- 
ally, occasionally, or never, according to the length of our own 
or our friends’ purses. The second is not popular; but you only 
learn how to avoid it by dismal experience. It is useful, in this 
connection, to remember that an inferior band of music, waiters 
of stealthy manner and cat-like tread, a maitre d’hétel of unim- 
peachable deportment, fine linen and purple—all these are not 
necessary concomitants of a good dinner. They are the things 
that add much to the reckoning, but nothing to the quality of 
the meat and drink. For you do not eat the maitre d’hétel. 

Let us suppose that you, my friend Tityrus, wish to leave the 
shade of your spreading beech-tree, and to dine comfortably with 
me in Paris—comfortably, and yet cheaply. Then you must 
come with me to— 


VIDREQUIN’S. 


When we walk in, remember that we are going to dine for one 
shilling and a halfpenny, or for twopence more, if we mean to be 
extravagant, and asparagus and strawberries are in; and, remem- 
bering this, do not expect to find a band of perspiring musicians, 
in shabby blue uniforms, discoursing sweet music somewhat out 
of tune, and superb creatures waiting on more superb clients, 
triumphs of the tailor and the coiffeur. The young person sitting 
at the receipt of custom, or of the brass jetons—tokens of dis- 
charge, and liberty to re-enter the crowded boulevard—may or 
may not accord you a smile of welcome. It depends upon the 
work that she is engaged in: the making or mending, apparently, 
of some article of wear—not for men. 

You must expect the company to be various; the manners you 
will find less so. You may have to sit next to a gentleman in a 
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blue blouse, or an old lady from the country in what looks like a 
nightcap, but isn’t. Or fate may bring you into the society of 
a priest or two, or of some business men who will work through 
their dinner with the same negligence of its details, and the same 
absorption in the Stock Exchange quotations (of the evening 
paper that a shabby, sodden personage is selling at the door), as 
any of their London brethren. You may even hobnob with 
people whose names are written in Debrett. But you must not 
be puffed up if this last should be your lot, or depressed by 
society that seems unworthy of you. Let me point out to you 
that your neighbour in the blue blouse has clean hands, and uses 
his serviette with ease, almost grace. If you gave a serviette to 
an English gentleman in a blue blouse, he would sit upon it, 
and employ the back of his hand in its place. By the way, did 
you bow to the room on entering? I think not; but Blue 
Blouse did. 

Now Jean or Pierre comes bustling up; spreads a clean table- 
cloth for us (this is not a special tribute to our dignity—everyone 
gets it); bangs down a serviette, a foot of bread—you can have a 
yard if you like—two yards—it is @ discrétion—knives, spoons, 
forks (very well, examine them as closely as you like; you will 
find them beautifully clean), and takes our orders for rouge or 
blanc—referring to wine, and not to any game of chance. They 
are real good fellows, these gargons, and take a lively personal 
interest in the customers, to whom they will give, if asked, 
excellent advice as to the best selection to be made from the 
ment. They wear white aprons and short jackets; but “ what 
matter how the head lies” (what matter white aprons and short 
jackets?) “if the heart be right?” 

The French certainly understand how to live well on a little: 
I believe every Frenchman is a cook at heart, and knows how 
things should be done, and will have them so, And @ propos des 
bottes, your Paris cocher is a sound judge of wine, and will only 
drink good stuff. So when you see many driverless voitures 
drawn up before an estaminet, however humble it looks, 











“Mark it, and write its number in your book.” 


But now for dinner. You can have potage, or hors d’euvre, 
and a large choice of either; soup thick, soup thin, or sardines, 
anchovies, olives, pickled herrings, and so on. These lest things 
will remind you of your demi-boutetlle of rouge or blane waiting to 
be uncorked. It is not Chateau Lafitte or Beaune. You do not 
get these wines in a one-and-a-halfpenny dinner, my good sir; 
but it is not at all bad—almost as good as our own “ barley- 
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broth ”—and better for you in this warmer climate. Drink the 
wine of the country wherever you are—even the turpentines of 
Greece. You should put a little water with your rouge or blanc, 
but let it be in the modest proportion of one to three. You are 
not drinking heady Falernian or Massic; the brawls which old 
Horace so much feared will not ensue even if you take your half 
bottle unadulterated. 

The choice of entrées is so large that I often call in Pierre or 
Jean to help me make up my mind as I hover between the prosaic 
but wholesome, and the romantic but indigestible. If you do not 
know what dyspepsia is, you may take anything in the list: all 
is of the best. You may even have a vol-au-vent. Now I have 
only one fault to find with the French cooking, and that is in the 
matter of their pastry. I cannot say technically what is wrong ; 
but, speaking as an amateur, I should judge that there is too 
much pastry in their pastry. At any rate, for mo, it is like that 
horrible little book which the prophet dreamt he had eaten with 
such uncomfortable results. You are not obliged to have a vol- 
au-vent ; you can choose a “bifteck” (if your British soul can 
swallow the spelling), a cételette, mutton in many forms, veal in 
more (and, if you like calves’ liver, this is your chance), and so 
forth. 

A very difficult question now presents itself: shall we be 
economical, and have fish or vegetables, or shall we plunge into 
wild extravagance, break our fathers’ hearts, and, for an extra 
twopence, take both? Let us plunge. We will have whiting or 
mackerel, and then squander ourselves on a salad, asparagus, 
potatoes, sautées or puiées, French beans, or oseille with an egg 
(why do we not eat sorrel more at home?). I hardly like to 
suggest further rioting and excess, but I will mention that for 
yet another penny we can get an excellent little omelette. How- 
ever, this is most unprincipled; we came out to dine cheaply, and 
if we are not careful we shall soon run into about fifteenpence. 

And so we had better end. We can have cheese (I can assure 
you, my friend, you do not get many better things in that way 
than a little su/sse, a sort of cream cheese that you eat with 
powdered sugar, or with pepper and salt), or we can wind up 
with dessert, or with an apricot compote, or with pastry. Pierre 
or Jean is quite satisfied with a penny from each of us, and hands 
us our jetons with a cheerful “ Ci, ’’sieu, bonsoir, stew.” The young 
lady at the door relieves us of our jeions, and with our umbrellas 
(of which she has taken charge, out of sheer love of the human 
race), gives us a more or less absent smile of farewell according 
to the state of her work, 
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If you want to see Vidrequin’s clients at their happiest and 
best, you must dine there—at the cost of a little crushing and 
noise—on a Sunday or a féte day. Then you will find all sorts of 
cheerful groups: two or three young conscripts; a pair of shop- 
boys, evidently having a blow-out, and greatly impressed with 
the magnificence of life; a father and mother with their tall 
cadet son; and paterfamilias with his brood—the girls all pigtail 
and propriety, and the boys kicking their sisters under the table, 
and generally regarding not God or man. 

Sometimes one of the youths in training for the high office of 
garcon is called upon to relieve the goddess of the jetons. He 
takes his place in sulky dignity, which is ruffled by the fact that 
all the girls of his acquaintance, as they pass, chuck him under 
the chin and pinch his cheeks. Nobody has as yet kissed him, 
but this will happen some day, and then I shall see 


VIDREQUIN. 


He will rise from his modest obscurity, this great man, to rebuke 
such impertinence. He will come from the cellar, or the kitchen, 
or the cabaret next door. He will have the head of a philan- 
thropist and a Pierrepont Morgan combined (not that one 
excludes the other necessarily). I believe he will have wings 
and a cornucopia. 

But perhaps he isa Company. Then, as far as I am concerned, 
he may stay in seclusion, and work out variations on his one-and- 
a-halfpenny dinner. 

CuarLes OLIVER. 


























Che Painter, the Minstrel, and the Port. 


“Sz,” said the painter, “I will wrest 
“From Ocean every changing tint, 
“The creamery of his whitening crest, 
“His wet sand’s purple under-glint, 
“ His curling billow’s glassy green, 

“The sparkle of the deeper blue— 
“ All from old Ocean will I glean 
“And picture here afresh to you.” 


“Nay,” said the minstrel, “I alone 
“Can every mood of Ocean gauge, 
“His laughter light, his sullen moan, 
“The diapason of his rage, 
“The sough of surf on sunken reefs, 
“ His bafiled breeze’s sad frou-frou — 
“All Ocean has of joys and griefs 
“My music will awake to you.” 


The poet answered: “Ye but mark 
“The senses, nor of them the whole: 





“ Your waves are dumb, and yours are dark, 


“And both are void of inward soul; 
“ But I—but I,” he said, “ unite 

“QOuter and inner, sound and hue, 
“Tn one song-picture of delight, 

“And conjure Ocean’s self to you.” 


C. H. Sz. L. Russez. 








Adam : 
A SKETCH FROM WARWICKSHIRE LIFE. 


Apam was an original, this first and above all things. Secondly, 
for many years, he had been—or rather he had called himself— 
our gardener. When I say he was an original, I do not mean to 
imply that there was not to be found in him a considerable leaven 
of the grand old gardener from whom he took his name, Alas, 
yes! Especially was he open to temptation when the proffered 
refreshment took a liquid form. More than once, after indulging 
in what he himself called “a bust,” he has suffered the, to him, 
extreme penalty of the law; that is to say, he has been discharged 
from the scene of his labours, and warned never to come near the 
place again, under dire penalties. 

This would be the occasion of a grand turn-out of the garden- 
house, which Adam used not so much for the purpose for which 
it was originally intended—that of storing tools and seeds of all 
kinds—as for a harbourage for his own old coats and hats, and 
other worldly goods of a more or less dilapidated nature. He has 
been known to turn out as many as seven old hats at these times 
from as many different hiding- places ; and such a collection of other 
things was brought to light, that it became necessary to engage 
help to carry everything to his home. The juvenile population 
of the village always got wind of the exodus with the speed 
of lightning, and there was no lack of offers for help. 

When the procession started, it was headed by an object which 
laden as it was with a miscellaneous assortment of goods, could 
only be recognised as a man by tho appearance of the lower 
portion of two bowed legs; while the rear was brought up by a 
small urchin wearing, perhaps, two silk hats, originally belonging 
to “ the master.” 

As the discharge was only meant as a warning, and taken as 
such, no one was engaged in Adam’s place, it being pretty certain 
that he would soon have to be taken on again to keep him out of the 
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workhouse, since no one would employ him unless in real straits 
for lack of hands. Smith, the coachman and general factotum, 
whom Adam was expected to help in exchange for labours in the 
garden at busy times, would thus have both offices to fill, and 
perhaps he was the only one who rejoiced at the sinner’s return. 

After an enforced holiday of a week or two, or an odd job if any 
one would give it him, Adam would appear somewhere on the 
farm, towards the end of a week, and employ himself at any 
light labour that he happened to fancy, varied by gathering an 
enormous bundle of sticks for his evening fire—the only pay he 
ever expected on his first return. After allowing himself to be 
seen thus for a day or two, but without appearing on Saturday 
night for wages, he would come boldly to work as usual on the 
following Monday morning, with no other remark than a grumble 
about the weeds or the weather. 

In other ways old Adam left something to be desired. He 
had a most exasperating habit of losing his tools, either by 
mislaying them, or hiding them in a safe place, the locality of 
which he invariably forgot; or else by lending them to the 
neighbours, a thing he was specially forbidden to do. 

“ What has become of that light garden-fork, Adam ?” some one 
would perhaps ask. 

“Well, I dunno,” Adam would reply, after a pause: “if it 
ain’t up to John Smith’s, why, her’s got it as lives by the gate in 
the lane, she did say as how she wanted to fork over her inyuns.” 

Tools travelling from one to another, sometimes remained 
stationary where they were best appreciated. This led in turn 
to borrowing ; carried on, however, as much on the sly as possible, 
owing to the master’s ideas on the subject. Occasionally, this 
kind of thing would be heard going on over the garden wall, at 
the time when the children living near were returning from 
school : 

“Polly Brown, is that you?” 

“ Yessir,” would come the answer. 

“Jest you ax your mother if she'll lend me her whetstun, She 
bought a new un t’other day, and I can’t lay hands on ourn, 
seemingly.” 

“You throw us over some rawsperries fust, and then I'll see!” 

After half-a-dozen or so had been thrown over and scrambled 
for by Miss Polly and the other children, the whetstone would 
come flying over the wall, accompanied by a demand for more 
“ rawsperries.” 

No wonder that Adam complained of finding the days “ too 
short to get round the weeds,” especially ag now and then, when 
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he got tired of his work, or took offence at some well-merited 
reproof, he would strike work altogether for a time, with the 
words, “Bedad! I’m about tired of this ‘ere gardin, and they 
dratted weeds! I'll go and work down a-field for a bit,” and the 
garden was left to look after itself until his return. 

His ways of gardening were peculiar, and not invariably 
successful. After a third year, say, without any peas to speak of, 
my brother would take a spade, and practically illustrate the 
accepted method of planting; Adam meanwhile leaning on his 
own spade, and indulging in an occasional chuckle of keen enjoy- 
ment. “Dads!” he would say, when the operation was complete, 
“if anybody had seen you do that but me, how they would ha’ 
laughed!” 

And later on would appear a space between the other rows, 
where a row of peas should have been, but alas! was not; and 
this was pointed out to visitors as the place where the “ young 
master” tried to improve on old and safe methods, Those peas 
were not allowed to appear. 

Sometimes he ceased the wordy warfare he was apt to carry on 
with the “young master,” and endeavoured to gain him as an 
ally against the enemy Smith, with whom he was generally at 
loggerheads. At such times he always spoke of him as “ Mr, 
Smith.” 

“Mr, Smith,” he would casually remark, “’e’s been bilin’ taters 
for the pigs this marnin’. Yes, and ’ere’s the way as Mr. Smith 
biles his taters! ’E says to me,”—this with a ludicrous imitation 
of Smith’s rather pompous manner—“‘ Adam,’ ’e says, ‘you can 
fill the copper in the scullery, and light a fire under, I’m a-going 
to bile pertaters for the pigs.’ And ’e says, ‘some of they little 
pertaters in the big heap’ll do, and don’t you fill the copper too 
full this time.’ So I light’s the fire, and gets the taters and the 
water, and keeps it a-bilin’ till they’re done. And Mr. Smith, ’e 
comes along after a bit and ’e says, after a look at ’em, ‘ Adam,’ 
’e says, ‘them pertaters is about eoft, you might as well take ’em 
out now. And that’s the way as Mr. Smith biles his taters!” 

“Ah, well! he’s not the only one that likes to boil his potatoes 
that way, Adam.” 

“ Dads!” Adam would remark, scratching his ear, “I can’t call 
to mind anyone as does it jest like Mr. Smith.” 

There were various plants and vegetables that Adam would 
only grow under protest, such as tomatoes, which he averred 
were “rank pison, and unfit for a Christian to touch.” The 
truth was, that the taste of them not being to his own liking, 
they were to him unprofitable, and not to be named in the same 
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day as onions and other roots, of which he took daily toll for his 
mid-day meal. 

This was, unfortunately, not the only portion of his master’s 
goods of which he took toll. He was fond of a new-laid egg for 
his breakfast, and did not care to buy, as he lived where they 
were to be had for the seeking. Over this, though, he was 
wary, and it was only occasionally that “Mr. Smith,” who was 
responsible for the eggs, could make good his suspicions. Once 
however, being practically certain of the result, he pounced upon 
Adam, and conveying him to the retired spot where his basket 
hung, produced therefrom two or three of the missing eggs. 

“How did they come there?” he asked sternly. 

“ Well, now,” the culprit answered, “I can’t say as I think the 
hen’s ’ud lay ’em in my basket, but I disremember just now how 
they did cum theer! Put ’em in megelf, belike, till I could take 
‘em up to the house, sometime.” 

“There’s only one house they'd have gone into,” the irate 
Smith remarked, “and that’s yer own, ye old thief, and ye know 
it!” 

I was a favourite: and when the fruit was ripening I used to 
hear a cracked old voice whisper— 

“Miss Annie! Miss Annie! Jest you go down t’other end 
o’ the garden, and you'll find some strawberries ripe in that fust 
row. Quick! afore the others see ’em, they’re good ’uns, I know, 
cos I’ve had some!” 

Adam was undersized, so much go as to be almost a dwarf, with 
long arms and short bowed legs. His dress usually consisted 
of an old coat of his master’s; which fact accounted for the tails 
generally flapping about Adam’s heels as he walked ; but it may 
be allowed to have been balanced by the trousers, which a 
neighbour, under Adam’s direction, would shorten for him, and 
so effectually that a large portion of blue worsted stocking 
appeared above the tops of his boots. His head-gear on most 
cecasions was, first, a red-cotton handkerchief folded and brought 
over his ears, and tied under the chin with a knot and flowing 
ends; over this was placed, according to the season of the year, 
an old felt hat with the brim turned down all round, or a furry 
cap with ear protectors, also secured below. Under this covering, 
his small eyes gleamed with an indescribable mixture of cunning 
and sly humour. 

Without being exactly imbecile, there was certainly what our 
country-folks term “something a little wanting” about Adam, 
a8 the following story will prove. 

“Adam,” said his master one day, “that apple-tree has a 
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rotten bough that ought to come off. Can you see to it this 
afternoon ?” 

Adam could seldom be induced to give a direct answer to any 
question. He gave a hitch to his trousers, and looked up into 
the sky: 

“Ah!,” he said, “I doubt we'll have more rain before long. 
Hark to that dratted little chap !”—pointing to a small bird in 
a tree near—“ he’s a-saying ‘Pinch ’em, pinch ’em,’ as plain as a 
pike-staff, and that means more bad weather or I’m mistook.” 

“T asked you if you would saw that bough off.” 

Adam regarded the tree thoughtfully. 

“ Aye, I might bring the sor, and tickle her up a bit, sometime,” 
he said. “If so be as I can find the sor,” he concluded, prudently. 

Wonderful to relate, the saw on this occasion was forthcoming, 
and Adam set to work. He began by climbing the tree, which 
took some time; and after carefully testing the rotten bough, 
according to his later account, he seated himself on it, and 
proceeded to saw in the small space left between himself and the 
trunk. Of course he had not sawn long when the bough, rotten 
already, broke with his weight, and landed him heavily on his 
back on the ground below. 

“Lor! I thought it was an earthquake, surelie!” he said 
afterwards. 

Poor old Adam! he had always seemed the same so long as we 
could remember him; he looked as if he must have been born 
old. Over fifty years he had worked for the same master. But 
even he could not go on for ever. There came a time when 
he began to fail, and his breathing troubled him sadly. No 
persuasion, however, availed to induce him to leave his work. 

“T’ve lived here all my life, man and boy,” he said more than 
once, “and I’d like to die here.” 

And so he did; he was found late one evening, when the 
paseing of his usual hour for going home caused a search, in his 
favourite corner of the old garden-house; with a quiet smile on 
his dead face, as if he knew his wish had been granted—as if he 
knew more than that. A smile of perfect peace and content that 
raised the rugged features to a higher level than they had ever 
reached before. Surely it was a reflection from the spirit that 
had left its earthly home—the happy soul that was already 
finding in a broader life that the words “merciful and long- 
suffering,” applied to the Heavenly Father, are not the figments 
of an enthugiast’s brain, but real and living truths. 


Anna Bouton. 
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Rosellen. 


Cuapter I. 


“Or you yourself, young man, I know little, but your father 
could not have an unworthy son, You have been brought up in 
righteousness to the sobriety of a pious life, and I have therefore 
no fear in placing Rosellen under your care. You will endeavour 
to inculcate in her that piety in which you were yourself educated.” 

The young man bowed in silence. 

That same piety had kept his father half his life a stranger, 
and in the end a cruel stranger, to his only son, but Miss Travers 
knew nothing of this. 

She knew nothing either of the fact that it was only the son’s 
overwhelming desire for reconciliation which had prevented the 
father from dying without a sight of his boy’s face. 

Humfrey did not enlighten her. There was too much at stake. 
Her error pleaded more powerfully in his favour than any fact he 
could bring forward would have done. 

The rigid old woman before him had known and loved his 
father when she was young. When he married another she 
retired to a little village deep in the country, and did so openly, 
in no way concealing her reason. There she had remained ever 
since, assiduously cultivating the unbending tenets of her own 
particular sect, and entirely dropping all connection with her old 
life and its circle. 

That had been twenty years ago. Now, Humfrey’s mother 
and father were dead, and Humfrey was his own master, and 
master, too, of the large fortune which piety had not hindered 
his father from building up. 

And he wanted to marry Miss Travers’ niece, the grey-eyed 
Rosellen. He wanted it so much that nothing else mattered in 
comparison. 

Travelling down to see Miss Travers about a legacy his father 
had bequeathed her, he had met Rosellen. Now he had come to 
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ask for her at her aunt’s hands, having after long deliberation 
dismissed as entirely impracticable the idea of asking Rosellen 
herself first. 

“T hear you have much of this world’s goods,” continued Miss 
Travers, “and I regret it. Rosellen will not enter your family 
empty-handed. Though she does not know it, there is a certain 
sum to come to her by her father’s will on her twenty-first 
birthday, which falls a fortnight hence. I may inform you that 
the less temptation she is given in the way of having money to 
spend, the better. She has inherited from her deplorable mother 
a hankering after worldly gewgaws that I have failed in spite of 
severe discipline entirely to eradicate. I warn you of this, that 
you may not unwarily expose your interests to the foolishness of 
& vain woman.” 

“Severe discipline!” Humfrey flushed and held his peace. 
Every word in this interview only increased tenfold his deter- 
mination to marry Rosellen. 

“A very worthy young man, the minister of a neighbouring 
chapel,” continued Miss Travers, “ did Rosellen the honour to ask 
her hand in marriage, being strongly moved thereto by his desire 
to save her immortal soul from the fires of hell. She showed 
herself, of course, amenable to my wishes, though she admitted 
she felt no personal interest in him, and therefore desired time 
for reflection, which was granted her. Since you have come, 
however, I have changed my mind. Rosellen shall marry the son 
of that most Christian man, your father, and the wedding shall 
be on her twenty-first birthday.” 

Humfrey restrained an almost hysterical desire to laugh, and 
bowed again. 

“T must, however, warn you further,” went on Mise Travers 
with a tightening of the lips, “that Rosellen has inherited other 
weak and foolish tendencies besides that of vanity from the 
Frenchwoman my poor brother so misguidedly took to wife. 
Ever since she came to me fifteen years ago, as a child of five, 
I have trained her in the way she should go, but I have not, and 
I can only deeply deplore it, I have not succeeded in establishing 
a fundamental sobriety of spirit. Up to her eighteenth year 
her wicked lightness of behaviour, her deceitfulness and her 
defiance were such as could only be adequately met by the 
severest punishment. Three years ago a change came over her— 
none too soon—and she submitted. But I never allow her to lose 
sight of the fact that she is the daughter of a French dancer, and 
I never lose sight of it myself, however meek and quiet I may 
have succeeded in making her. She is too much like her fallen 
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Romish mother in countenance, and the signs that she is also 
like her in nature have not always been so slight that the 
fact can be easily forgotten. You will do well to bear it in 
mind,” 

She tightened her relentless lips again till they looked like the 
lash of a whip. 

“She is, however,” she went on, “as I need hardly assure you, 
obedient and submissive, and entirely ignorant of the world, and 
you may perhaps mould her more thoroughly to the true pattern 
of a godly woman than I have been able to do. She has never 
been strong, thanks to her French constitution, and I was not 
always able to enforce the necessary consistency of discipline. 
But I will send for her, and inform her of our decision.” 

Humfrey’s usually slow blood was boiling, but with his feelings 
in such a tumult of astounded indignation and amusement, he 
dared not speak. He bowed again. He had done little else 
during this unprecedented experience. Miss Travers rang the 
bell, and Rosellen came, grey-eyed Rosellen, slight and sweet. 
It was the man that fiushed, not the girl. 

“ Rosellen,” said Miss Travers, without further ado, “this is 
your future husband, to whom you will transfer the obedience 
you have hitherto rendered to me.” 

The outrageousness of the transaction struck Humfrey with 
fresh dismay, but he was forced to self-control by the unmoved 
face of his future wife. He held out his hand to her. “ Rosellen,” 
he said, “ your aunt says I may ask youif you will marry me.” 
He could not for the life of him get out another word. 

Rosellen lifted her serious gaze to the handsome eyes of the 
young man, who looked down at her with such keen yet gentle 
interest, 

“Say ‘ yes,’ Rosellen,” said Miss Travers, sharply. 

“ Yes,” said Rosellen, and the interview ended. 


Cuaprer II. 


Ir was not the passive and pale Rosellen that had first roused 
Humfrey’s interest. Chance had given him two glimpses of a 
very different Rosellen, and in them he had seized a clue which 
had led him from a half indifferent conjecture to a deeply 
interested conviction. 

Humfrey Blair-Mortimer had lived very much the life of his 
kind. He had done much that he would have been the better for 
having left undone; but it had been always with a reservation 
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which, if he had ever put it into words, would have amounted to 
this, that there very possibly was a life better worth living, and 
one that he would, if he ever recognised it, probably prefer to live. 

No one had ever shown it to him, and he was not sure that he 
would ever make any strenuous endeavour to find it for himself; 
but with the possibility always in view, he had kept himself 
within certain limits. He had, as it were, journeyed with his 
eyes open that he might miss no sign. 

There was, therefore, in his life the constant, if hardly admitted 
recognition of hunger unsatisfied, and a tacit acceptance of the 
fact that it might be a higher self which sought satisfaction. 

Of religious faith he had nothing. His father’s life had taught 
him an impatient ridicule of personal religion, and a great tole- 
rance of all beliefs. Nevertheless, in spite of that artist strain 
within him, which had caused him so early to rebel, he was his 
father’s son, and it was the same imperative personal demand 
which had made the father a Calvinist and a bigot, that, working 
inversely, kept his son from committing himself to any creed, any 
faith, or any form of worship. 

He possessed a certain melancholy and daring which the 
essentially modern lines of his life always kept under, and he 
was thought indolent while he could find nothing that seemed 
intrinsically worth doing. A strong sense of humour kept him 
proof against the fascinations of fads. He could neither devote 
all his sympathies to one aim, nor all his perceptions to one point 
of view. His was the danger that dogs the steps of the broad- 
minded man ; seeing all sides, he took none. 

For the rest, he lived his life thoroughly, popular with many 
classes, distinguished in at least one, keeping silence on himself 
in all. But his eyes betrayed him to anyone else who had eyes. 
They were melancholy, and at times, when he thought he saw a 
truth, eager. 

At his father’s death he threw himself strenuously into the 
responsibilities of his great wealth, and carried out personally and 
to the letter his father’s many injunctions and legacies. This 
seemed better worth doing than most things. Where there was 
a wrong to right, he righted it. He housed his people well, and 
ensured the honesty of his agents, but when once that was done, 
there appeared disappointingly little else to do. 

Miss Travers’ was the last of the legacies. There was some 
vagueness in the terms of its bestowal, which she alone could 
explain, and he came down himself to see about it. 

He found the world of this little tree-hidden, hill-embraced 
village, hundreds of miles from everywhere, interesting for the 
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minute. It was so curiously different from his own. Then he 
met Rosellen, and remarked with the glance of a connoisseur the 
exceeding sad indifference of her grey eyes, and the grace of her 
little figure. 

He saw the silent and serious obedience she gave to her aunt, 
and to the constant and unceasing duties that followed each other 
from six in the morning, when she rose, to ten at night, when 
upon the stroke of the clock she folded her work and came, 
whether he were there or not, to her aunt’s side for the nightly 
exhortation and blessing. 

He had thought at first that she was stupid. If she were 
unusual, it was apparently only in the circumstances of her life, 
which were not of her ordering. So far as that went it was all 
unusual, Miss Travers was unusual, though her personality was 
more familiar to him, owing to its points of similarity with his 
father’s. The place was unusual. The silence, the shadows of 
the thick woods that crowded down the hills into the irregular 
street, and stood guard majestically over the thatched cottages, 
the old shining orderly Manor House, in which Miss Travers 
lived at the end of the village, its trim straight garden with the 
huge yew-hedges and mighty clumps of lavender, the cleanliness, 
the simplicity of the ordered life, these interested him, charmed 
him, in some instances moved him to laughter, but influenced 
him to peace and regularity in spite of himself, with the strength 
of an influence that had been at its placid work for generations. 

Who was he that anything should alter for him? He might 
have come from the roar of Hades, instead of the roar of the town, 
for all they knew or cared. Let him, since he was come, rise at 
six and join in family prayers as they did, and go to bed at ten 
o’clock after evening devotion as they did, for such were the habits 
of all the elect, and so must he do if he sojourned amongst them. 

It was, in its certainty and order, as near that placid existence 
of the stars, which we are called upon by philosophers to imitate, 
as any life out of the skies could well be. 

The whole community was Calvinistic, and the whole village 
elect. It had practically but two leaders, Miss Travers and the 
old minister, and it counted about four hundred souls in all, whose 
numbers never varied, save by the vicissitudes of birth and death. 

Miss Travers allowed no building. She owned all the land 
upon which the village stood, and a great deal around it, and 
wheresoever her ownership extended, her word was law. She had 
chosen the inhabitants of the place herself, gradually filling it 
with people of her own religious persuasion, and finally she had 
built and endowed the chapel. 
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To this strange isolated circle Humfrey came like a visitor from 
another world, and he was immediately not only accepted by it, 
but adopted. Miss Travers treated him as though he were 
twenty years older than herself, investing him with all the 
attributes of his father; and she called upon him the very night 
of his arrival to lead the family prayers. 

As Humfrey was already upon his knees in the kneeling circle, 
he could not well refuse, and after a moment of dismayed appre- 
hension, he plunged desperately into an exhortation of his father’s, 
which had been familiar to him in his childhood. He sustained 
it successfully to the truly bitter end, wherein he prayed passion- 
ately for the immediate extermination of all his enemies, and 
finished up with the supreme self-satisfaction of the righteous 
man, as expressed by David, “ Know this also that the Lord hath 
chosen to himself the man that is godly! When J call upon the 
Lord He will hear me.” 

He was supported by frequent and repeated “Amens” from 
Miss Travers and the four elderly men and women who formed 
the staff of the establishment, but Rosellen only said one gentle 
“Amen” at the end. 

He did not have to do it again. He said he felt his youth and 
inexperience too deeply, a plea Miss Travers accepted, and after 
that she and the staff exhorted in turn, while Humfrey and 
Rosellen knelt on the slippery oaken floor of the low parlour and 
listened submissively. 

The days passed by, and though the business which had brought 
him was settled, Humfrey found himself still an inmate of the old 
house at the end of the village. Miss Travers seemed to take his 
presence so completely for granted that it never appeared neces- 
sary either to ask whether he might remain or to explain why he 
did not go. Indeed, he would have found it rather difficult to 
explain it even to himself. 

Not that he was at any loss for ways and means of amusing 
himself. The country around was beautiful, the weather in its 
midsummer perfection, and he was a great walker. He used to 
depart on long tramps which lasted all day. ‘For meditation 
among the hills,’ Miss Travers said. She found worthy reasons 
for all he did, and told him of them, and Humfrey laughed and 
denied nothing. There were in the neighbourhood many places 
of historic interest, and the country people themselves, full of 
character and native wit, proved a never-failing source of enter- 
tainment. 

He made several friends on these expeditions, and one at least 
of a rank and education equal to his own. This was a priest, a 
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Frenchman of good birth, by name Father Ambrose. On his first 
walk Humfrey had come suddenly and unexpectedly across a little 
grey monastery, hidden among the hills, some five or six miles 
from the village. Fascinated by its beauty and its aspect of 
ancient peace, he had wandered round it in the hope of meeting 
a guide, and on the further side had fallen in with one of the 
monks, a priest of great height and austere countenance, who, 
coming with raised head and slow gait up the old roadway out of 
the woods, had greeted the young man in a manner which had 
struck him with an odd momentary sense of having been expected. 
The courtesy of this priest proved great. He made so interesting 
a guide over the old buildings that his visitor, in response to a 
kindly invitation, gladly promised to come again. He did go 
again, and yet again. Long walks and keen discussions followed. 
Father Ambrose was a scholar and a man of the world, as well as 
a priest, of that powerful passionate reserved type, whereby Rome 
is served better than by any other type in her all-embracing 
fold. More than once Humfrey found himself wondering how it 
came that a Church so unerring in her choice of instruments, and 
so economic in the disposal of her resources, should have sent 
such a man to such a post. 

Father Ambrose on his side appeared to take an unusual 
interest in the young Englishman whom Fate had thus thrown 
across his path. Sometimes, after some vehement speech, 
Humfrey would find bis inscrutable eyes fixed curiously upon 
him, with a piercing and thoughtful gaze, The doctrines and 
teachings of the community in which the young man was 
sojourning were often the subject of their discussions, and the 
priest listened with deep attention while the other eloquently 
described their effects upon the lives with which he was daily 
coming into contact. Of these lives Father Ambrose seemed to 
know very little himself. His business lay, as he explained, 
entirely with the scattered members of his own flock in the wide 
district of which the monastery had charge. 

In a very little while the acquaintance had waxed into a 
friendship, and had become yet another incongruous element 
in the already sufficiently incongruous life Humfrey found him- 
self leading so contentedly. 

It was in the beginning of the second week of his stay, that 
he saw a sight which opened his eyes to the possibility of a 
Rosellen worth discovering. 

The one liberty allowed Rosellen was that of walking alone. 
Miss Travers believed in exercise for young people, and as usual 
she made her belief into a rule. Rosellen used to be sent to 
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walk for four and five hours, and sometimes more. Once Humfrey 
passed her in the woods near the Monastery. He had half 
stopped, but Rosellen had not. She had gone by him with the 
gravest of respectful salutes, which had given him no opportunity 
of doing more than returning it as respectfully and passing 
on also. 

She had probably been returning from one of these long walks 
when the incident occurred of which he was the unseen witness. 

A little child had been knocked down, and cut on the forehead. 
When he came upon them it was in Rosellen’s arms, and she was 
carrying it to the wayside bank, its companions crowding round 
her. It lay on Rosellen’s lap, and she comforted it, and reassured 
its weeping brothers and sisters, and bound up the bleeding fore- 
head with her little coarse handkerchief. 

But such a Rosellen! A Kosellen that arrested the attention ! 
An embodiment of tenderness and laughter, and coaxing concern, 
with flushed cheeks and eyes full of sweet shining, and such a 
saintly care of the bewildered baby on her knee, whom she kissed 
and held against her girlish bosom like some little wayside 
Madonna. Still unseen himself, he watched her going back to 
the village along the sunny highway, carrying the child, with 
the others trotting diligently by her, holding on to her skirt and 
each other’s hands. 

When he met her in the parlour an hour later she sat at her 
sewing, silent and absorbed, with the old indifferent submission 
in her grey eyes—eyes that lifted for nothing but her aunt's 
command. That was the first glimpse, but the second was 
different. 

The second was Rosellen at night in a thrilling encounter with 
an angry man, a Rosellen possessed with righteous indignation, 
who held a weeping woman by the hand, and before whom guilt 
trembled and gradually subsided into terrified apology. 

“Go home,” said Rosellen, “go home and pray for forgiveness. 
God has bidden us forgive even our enemies, and you strike your 
own wife in the open street because she has let your fire out! 
Shame upon you; go home.” 

She stamped her foot and pointed to the cottage with a 
gesture no sane man would have dared to defy. The culprit 
fled in at his own door as one convicted of his sin, 

Then Rosellen turned to the woman and told her to go in also, 
and make friends with her husband again, “Because you must 
forgive him though he did wrong you, for we have all to forgive 
each other, since Christ has forgiven us everyone.” 

Humfrey heard the words, and drew back still further into the 
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shadow. It did not sound like the teaching of Aunt Travers. He 
went on his way, lost in meditation, and hardly roused himself 
to answer the good-night of Father Ambrose, whom he met near 
the Manor House walking hill-wards with swift firm steps. 

That night when he came into the parlour, he caught Rosellen’s 
glance, and held it, looking at her as though he would look 
her through and through. But he had to own himself beaten. 
Her quiet little face remained unmoved. No flush of conscious- 
ness answered the handsome eyes fixed with such intentness on 
hers. She looked at him, pausing a moment in some inward 
meditation, and then resumed her work and thought as though 
she returned to herself again, and was hardly aware of having 
been disturbed. 

On the Saturday of the third week, Humfrey made up his 
mind. He could not fathom her and he could not leave her 
unfathomed. Her aunt’s treatment of her had become quite 
intolerable to him, and he was guilty of the absurdity of resenting 
bitterly for her a thing she apparently never dreamt of resenting 
herself. He held that no human being ought to be kept in such 
bondage by another. His chivalry was roused, for here was 
someone who needed it. That she seemed entirely unconscious 
of the fact herself made no difference. 

Above all, by the end of the third week, he loved her. He 
came to long for her with the whole passion of a man who had 
never before felt able to give his nature full play. He loved her 
gentle ways, that preserved an incredible independence through 
such absolute submission. He loved her for the very uncon- 
sciousness of him that was only equalled by her unconsciousness 
of herself. He loved the sweet set speech, whose accent betrayed 
her nationality at every phrase, the slender figure that no ill- 
made and coarse garment could spoil, the saintly grey eyes and 
shadowing lashes, the little hands roughened by heavy work, the 
closed red mouth and the bound brown bair that lay in such 
silken completeness from her brow to the thick knot against her 
neck. He was sure that soft hair would curl if it were allowed; 
he was sure she could laugh if she were allowed. Had he not 
seen her ? 

He believed that no one knew Rosellen, and that she did not 
know herself. It should be his to awaken both Rosellen to the 
world’s sweetness, and the world’s to Rosellen’s. 

He hardly dared to believe that in her he might find also that 
ideal which should make possible for him those heights of which 
he had been all his life half consciously aware, and the existence 
of which he now admitted openly and longingly. But he knew 
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he hoped it passionately—he knew he thought it secretly—in those 
unwonted dreams which crept upon him, at strange hours of the 
day and night. He pondered over many things, as men will at 
such times, trying to see them through her eyes, and finally he 
asked for her at her aunt’s hands, 

Grave Resellen! Strange Rosellen! Saintly Rosellen! He 
must have her; and since she would only be his at her aunt’s 
bidding, at her aunt’s bidding he would take her. Better he 
than another. But afterwards! The wooing denied him now 
should come afterwards, and he swore to himself it should be 
none the less sweet, either for him or for her. 


Cuapter III. 


Nornina but the conviction that it was well worth while could 
have sustained Humfrey through the trying fortnight that 
followed. 

The immediate result of the engagement was an overwhelming 
influx of white linen. This struck him as a little awkward at 
first, but as no one else appeared to mind, he discarded an em- 
barrassment so unnecessary, and grew quite accustomed to sit in 
the parlour surrounded by Miss Travers, Rossellen, Hephzibah, 
and a fourth woman brought in from the village to help, all 
sewing and sewing at the trousseau of his future wife. 

To Miss Travers’ ideas this was completely correct, and she 
never consulted the ideas of anyone else. Such a trousseau ‘as 
it was! One black silk gown for Sundays; one grey stuff gown 
for afternoons; four print gowns for mornings. One black 
bonnet, one grey bonnet, two sun-bonnets. Humfrey loved the 
sun-bonnets; they were the only articles he intended Rosellen 
to keep. Countless aprons, countless handkerchiefs, and six 
white-hemmed fichus, which Miss Travers called tippets, to cover 
Rosellen’s slim shoulders. One cloak of dark grey and a black 
silk mantle, to say nothing of dusters and sheets and such house- 
hold furnishing of which there had been already a goodly store 
laid away in oaken chests against Rosellen’s marriage. 

Humfrey did not dare ask to what kind of life Miss Travers 
had concluded he was taking her niece. It was clear she had 
her own conception of the matter, and as she asked nothing, he 
volunteered nothing, though the gradual realisation of how little 
the child was to be guarded in her coming to him made him 
freshly glad, with a great tenderness, that it was to him she 
was coming, and confirmed him in the belief that it was right 
to take her, innocent and ignorant and unasked though she was, 
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rather than leave her to be handed over:in the same way to 
another man who might not even be good to her. 

So he let things take their course, accepting everything and 
submitting to everything with much wisdom, and at times much 
irresistible amusement. Every now and again he shook himself, 
wondering whether it was not all a queer dream, and if it could 
be he himself, Humfrey Blair-Mortimer, who was leading this 
subdued and primitive existence as Rosellen’s future husband. 

Pious elders of the people came and prayed over him and her, 
and publicly blessed them in meeting. He held his tongue lest 
he should speak amiss, and they approved of him as a sober youth 
who refrained from overmuch speech. He steered clear of many 
shoals and quicksands in that fortnight, partly by good luck, 
partly by a tact which stood him in as good stead with these 
people as it had stood him often with very different peoplo in 
very different circumstances before. 

Even the young minister of the neighbouring chapel, after a 
moment’s mournful hesitation, took his outstretched hand and 
murmured a hope that the blessings of the God of Jacob might 
go with him, and that his wife might be as the fruitful vine upon 
his house. 

There was no hypocrisy about Humfrey. If it was his faculty 
to read his fellows as others read a book, at least he honestly 
appreciated anything earnest therein; and if he laughed it was 
a kindly laughter. 

The only thing he found it really hard to be patient under was 
the absolute impossibility of ever seeing Rosellen except on show 
as his future wife. He made desperate attempts to waylay her, 
but his efforts were never successful, She was kept by the 
trousseau sewing much more closely to the house than had 
hitherto been the case, and whenever she did go out she always 
seemed to elude him, though whether it was of set purpose he 
could not determine. 

He wanted to make himself known to hex, to reassure her, to 
establish some sort of understanding between himself and her. 
He had a terrible suspicion that she was frightened. Once he 
could have sworn she had been crying. But outwardly nothing 
seemed to move her self-possession. She went through the days 
obedient and silent, making no sign of any sort, and treating him 
with a grave respect that might have veiled anything. 

Humfrey fretted and fumed under it, but to no purpose. 

He had wondered whether there were any need to be jealous 
of the minister. He did not think it likely; and the minister’s 
countenance happily justified his surmise. It was fat and chilly 
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in appearance, and its alternation of purple and pallid did not 
betoken a great healthiness of constitution. 

Humfrey shuddered at the mere mental connection of the two 
faces. Would she have married the minister just as she seemed 
to be marrying him, indifferent, obedient, gentle, because her aunt 
bade her? Impossible! Incredible! He was not a vain man, 
but he could hardly help knowing that, in the eyes of a girl, hig 
own face and figure must compare favourably with those of the 
minister. 

If he could only have had five minutes alone with her he would 
have won something from her! Even a show of diskke would 
have been better than nothing. But the thing seemed impossible. 

If he marched into the parlour and demanded her at the point 
of the sword, Miss Travers instantly sent for her, and when she 
came, continued solemnly sewing or reading in the most prominent 
chair in the room; and she was not a lady one could easily ignore 
when she was present. To do her justice, it never entered her 
head that there was any occasion to behave otherwise. 

Thus it came about that the passing of the two weeks of 
Humfrey’s engagement brought no enlightenment. At their end 
he was obliged to admit as much to himself—and more, for if 
anything, they had brought fresh uncertainty. While with every 
day his love for the child had grown, there had grown with it 
also a feeling of vague uneasiness that no argument could over- 
come, and which at last amounted to an unshakable conviction. 
Not only was Rosellen much more than she appeared, but the 
situation was less simple than it seemed. He could not have said 
to what this feeling was due; he could hardly have said when, in 
that fortnight of his strange engagement, he first became con- 
scious of it. But it grew. 

Of the goodness and purity of the girl he was engaged to, 
those two weeks had convinced him beyond the shadow of 
changing. On his belief in her he would have staked his life; 
and gradually his passionate gratitude to her as thus fulfilling 
his secret ideal changed his love to adoration. If he was obliged 
to look upon his future wife with a suspended judgment and own 
that he could find no clue even to conjecture, he looked upon her 
also with a faith that scorned suspicion, and a passion that defied 


' yeason. 





As he came down to breakfast on the morning of the day before 
that fixed on for the wedding, he met her unexpectedly in the 
hall. Miss Travers was standing at the door. Losellen paused 
an instant before him and held out her hand silently, looking at 
him with the deepest calm in her eyes. 
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There was a note in her hand, and, unwillingly compelled by 
the gentle steadfastness of her manner, he took it from her 
without a word, responding to the request in her glance by a 
silent bow, and standing aside to allow her to pass. 

Then he went into the garden, his heart leaping, his blood 
afire; and by the dewy lavender clumps he tore the envelope 
open. It held one sentence, written in a childish hand, very large 
and round. 


“ Please meet me this evening by the spring in the upper beech-woods 
at eight o’clock—RosELLEN TRAVERS.” 


He stood a long while holding the note in his hand, lost in 
thought. He stood so till Miss Travers, with a reproachful 
inflection in her voice, called him in to a cooling breakfast. 

Whenever he met Rosellen during that day, he followed her 
with a wistful eagerness in his eyes, that might well have moved 
a woman to some sign, if only of involuntary pity. 

He would have given his right hand to be afforded even the 
faintest reason for hoping that her request had been impelled by 
the same desire he felt so overwhelmingly—namely, that they 
might have an opportunity of giving each other some voluntary 
guarantee for the future, some assurance of feeling, such as was 
impossible under her aunt’s roof, before the coming of the hour 
that would bind them each to each, and turn love for ever into 
duty as well as impulse. 

But she gave him none; he did not deceive himself, she gave 
him none. Ounce, finding her alone in the parlour, he went up to 
her, and catching her hands in his, looked at her with a sudden 
silent appeal of such passion as demanded an answer. 

She might have given it to him, she looked up at him, her face 
changed, but at that instant her aunt opened the door, and by 
some movement of his or hers, they were apart. 

What was he marrying ? 

This self-possession, that could see a man in utmost need and 
never move to answer him; this untrembling gentleness, before 
which his passion stood bafiled; this serenity, that could take such 
an unwontedly independent step as an appointment with her 
lover at night must surely be to her, and never change look or 
colour through the long day of constant meeting—what did 
they betoken? Not apathy! He could have sworn it. 

Hour after hour he paced up and down the garden paths in 
restless thought, and in the early afternoon, unable to remain 
quiet, he went to the little monastery. Halfway there he met 
Father Ambrose, and they walked together in the woods for an hour. 
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It was a silent walk. Humfrey paced dreamily on, his eyes 
fixed ahead of him as one unable to withdraw his mind from some 
wearying preoccupation. The priest walked beside him in silence 
as profound, his face absolutely impassive. 

“Tam afraid I am but a poor companion this afternoon, 
father,” the young man said at last, rousing himself with a smile. 

“Silence has her tongues as well as speech, my son,” said the 
priest enigmatically 

There had never been mention between the two of the way in 
which the life of the inmates of the manor-house had been of late 
affecting the life of the stranger within its gates. From the 
day in which Humfrey realised what he desired of Rosellen, he 
had ceased to discuss her or her aunt with Father Ambrose. 
Before that, however, treating them as types of the community, the 
conversation had often turned on the two women, and the unusual 
characteristics fostered in them by their unusual lives. 

Now the young man said abruptly, “I am about to be married, 
father.” 

“So?” said the priest, without apparent surprise. 

“To Rosellen Travers,” said Humfrey, “ to-morrow.” 

The priest looked full at the young man, and a smile, half sad, 
suddenly played across his stern face. 

“You are not surprised, father?” 

“Tt has not been difficult to perceive during our conversations 
that this child was interesting and attracting you, my son,” replied 
Father Ambrose, evading « direct answer, as was his wont. He 
glanced at Humfrey again. 

“ And why are you not with her?” he said. 

“Why is she not with me, you mean,” replied Humfrey, 
between a smile and a sigh, then catching himself up— 

“She is very busy, father. A girl is always inaccessible the 
day before her wedding-day, I am led to believe.” 

“Well, I wish you happiness, my son,” said Father Ambrose, 
with extreme gentleness ; adding after a minute’s pause, “I will 
wish you even better, for I will wish you blessedness, and that 
in spite of the fact that in this world of half-visions blessedness 
must often come in the guise of sorrow, and sometimes in the 
guise of disappointment.” 

The words were destined to return to Humfrey later. At the 
moment they sounded but the natural expression of a religious 
and saddened mind. 

“Thank you, father,” he said soberly. 

At a little before eight in the evening, Humfrey, Rosellen and 
Aunt Travers were still in the parlour together, he reading aloud 
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and the others sewing. He made up his mind to make no move 
till he saw Rosellen do so, and he began to wonder how she would 
manage it. 

At the stroke of a quarter to eight, Miss Travers herself held 
up her hand, and arrested the reading in the middle of a sentence. 

“ Rosellen,” she said solemnly, “this is the eve of your 
wedding. You will retire early to your room and spend the night 
in meditation and prayer that you may be fit to enter humbly 
upon your new duties to-morrow as the godly wife of a godly 
husband, submitting yourself to him as Sarah to Abraham, whose 
daughter thou shalt be so long as thou doest well and art not 
afraid with any amazement.” 

There was little of either fear or amazement in Rosellen’s 
girlish face as she rose obediently and bade good-night to her 
lover and her aunt. 

He expected to see her look at him, but she left the room with- 
outasign. Yet he knew as well as if she had said it in so many 
words that she was gone to the spring in the upper beech woods. 

His spirit leapt. Now at last, within one short hour, all that 
was baffling, puzzling, and maddening him should be swept away. 

“T think I will go for a walk,” he said calmly, rising and 
laying down his book. 

“Retire,” said Miss Travers, impressively, “retire on this 
momentous eve! Retire as David to the hills, from wheuce 
cometh your help.” 


Cuaprer LY. 


Ir was a poet's night—a night of such beauty that even upon 
Humfrey, coming out into it after his day of tormented thought 
and hope, it laid an instant and irresistible spell. There was 
something conscious in its calm, as if the earth, in the fulness of 
her summer completion, lay wide-eyed and dreaming, awake yet 
at peace, looking up into the shining skies. 

Humfrey felt the universal mood steal upon his. He raised 
his face towards the heavens with a sigh, at once impatient and 
half-soothed. At the entrance to the lane which ran along the 
foot of the woods whither he was bent he met Father Ambrose, 
walking swiftly towards the village. His lips were moving as 
though he prayed. 

“Good evening, father,” said Humfrey, pausing in surprise at 
the unexpected meeting. “This is a late hour for you to be go 
far from home.” 
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The priest, pausing also, looked at the young man a moment in 
silence. “Good evening, my son,” he said slowly. 

“TI wish I could offer you my company, wherever you are 
going,” added Humfrey, “but I am on an errand myself.” 

“Then I must not delay you,” answered Father Ambrose. “I 
am accustomed to be alone. My work takes me out at all 
hours.” 

“The night is too beautiful to be spent indoors,” said the young 
man; “I’m afraid I must be going on, father. Good-night.” 

“Tt is a beautiful night,” assented the priest, “passing as did 
the nights of other long gone summers, to come back no more.” 

The words struck Humfrey curiously. Long after the priest’s 
steps had died away they returned to him. They struck the key 
to his own change of mood, and to that sense of irresistible fate 
and of the uselessness of struggle which the influences of the night 
had called up within him. 

To aspirit exhausted with difficult self-restraint, with tormented 
questioning, with uncertainty on a point whereon certainty had 
Become for the moment a condition almost of existence itself, 
they appealed with force. They echoed in his ears even while his 
swift firm steps carried him up through the trees to keep his 
tryst. “To come back no more,” was an unusual text for a lover’s 
thoughts ! 

Memories of past summer nights in his own short span of life 
began to rise in his heart, and upon them rose stranger thoughts 
of the other long-gone summers of earth in which countless genera- 
tions had lived and loved. The verdure of those old-time seasons 
was not more completely gone than they. 

“To come back no more.’ This was his hour. Rosellen and 
the silent night, and the woods and the warmth of the summer 
darkness, what did they not mean to him? How great was the 
approaching moment, how keen his own anticipation of it, and 
for how little would it all count soon! The sound of a girl’s 
coft step not far from him in the darkness suddenly struck 
his ear. 

He stopped short as ata blow. The past and the future slid 
away from him; thought vanished. Life and its single chance. 
Life and its sweetest hour: of nothing else is a man conscious 
when these rise before him. They are to him as they were to the 
dead that are dust—eternity. 

He hastened on. The two stepped simultaneously into the 
wide clearing, in the midst of which the little spring babbled to 
the moon. They paused and looked across the open radiance, 
their eyes meeting for a moment in silence. 
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Rosellen moved forward into the light and spoke, and her soft 
voice was like the peace of the night made vocal. 

“Tam grateful to you for coming,” she said. 

“Tt was very good of you to ask me to do so,’ Humfrey 
answered, eagerly moving forward also. “You do not know 
how deeply and humbly I thank you for vouchsafing me such 
& grace.” 

“It was not meant as such,” said Rosellen. 

“You must allow me to take it so, nevertheless,” he replied. 
“T have been trying to see you and speak to you alone for days 
in vain. Whatever may be your intention in granting me this 
interview, my hope in coming must be clear to you, Rosellen!” 

He made a sudden passionate movement towards her: “Tell me 
Iam not mistaken—tell me you know what I hope, what I want.” 

She drew back with a startled, displeased gesture. The two 
stood looking at each other again, as though a mutual challenge 
had passed, Rosellen’s breath coming short and fast, Humfrey 
white with conflicting emotions. 

“T do not want to frighten you,” he said at last. “I think I 
have proved to you during the last two weeks that your desires 
are my first consideration, Have I forced myself upon you? 
Have I insisted on what another man might have called his rights? 
You know I have not. It is at least as much for your sake as for 
mine that I must make one effort to break down the barrier 
between us. It is our last chance.” 

She said nothing. After a moment he went on, his deep voice 
growing deeper. 

“ You know little of life and love, Rosellen; but does it seem 
natural, even to you, that we should know so little of each other, 
should have given so few assurances to each other, should have 
come s0 far as this last night, and yet be—as we are?” 

He paused again, his long-restrained feeling threatening to 
overwhelm him, 

“TI feel—it seems,” he went on incoherently, “as if you were 
marrying me only because your aunt bids you. And if you are, 
have you not some—some—feeling that I am taking advantage of 
you, of your unusual circumstances, in allowing it? I have such 
a feeling, and I cannot bear it. I dread lest you may have it 
also. At least tell me you know that my only thought, my only 
hope, was to make you freer and happier, to take you from a life 
that no one could help seeing is cruelly unnatural. You are to 
me now beyond all else in earth or heaven, but if you want time 
—even if you desire to be set free altogether, and are afraid to 
speak to your aunt—you have only to ask me. Ask me anything 
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—talk to me—I will show you all I am, as truly as before 
Almighty God. It is not worth the showing, no one knows that 
better than I; but I think I could be anything you wanted—if 
you would only want it, Rosellen—if you would only let me know 
that to-morrow you will come to me, if not with love, for I cannot 
ask that yet, at least with confidence—and—and—liking. But we 
cannot marry each other like this. It isn’t fair to you—or to me.” 

He reached out his hands to her, even as his soul was reaching 
ont to her, seeking passionately to be understood and to receive 
justice. His words came to an end, because his shaken voice 
absolutely refused further utterance. 

It did not matter. The greatest things are shown, not said: 
and there is a point in this overwhelming desire for comprehension 
that is the great impulse of great love, at which the necessity for 
explanation is certain proof that all explanation will be useless. 

“T have thought that you could understand. Can you?” 
There is no more to be said. 

Whether he had moved her or not he could not tell. Her head 
was bent. During the first part of his speech she had looked 
straight up at him, intently and gravely. As he went on, her 
head sank—not with the shy movement of sudden consciousness, 
however, but rather as one with added food for thought. 

At last she lifted her face again, and folded her hands across 
something that gleamed on her bosom. She looked at him as an 
angel from the high security of Paradise might gaze with deep 
unmoved compassion upon the woes that never assail him, the 
desires that never shake him. 

“T cannot marry you,” she said. 

For one supreme moment the firm world rocked beneath 
Humfrey’s feet. He put his hands out blindly ; then drew them 
back. ‘“ Will you tell me—why—you cannot?” he said, with 
extreme and careful gentleness; his voice sounded strange to 
himself, and he was not sure that it was audible. 

tosellen fixed her eyes upon him as though she wished their 
earnesiness should emphasize her words. 

“You have been kind to me,” she said, “I know nothing of the 
world nor how men behave in it, but I am certain that there are 
few who would have been so good as you. I cannot marry you. 
The cruelty and bigotry of my Aunt Travers have obliged me to 
deceive her, or I should never have deceived you. I could not 
help myself; I beg your pardon for it now. I am a Roman 
Catholic. I could not marry an unbeliever; I returned to the 
true faith three years ago when Father Ambrose came to the 
monastery here to seek me; he was my mother’s confessor. More- 
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over, in three days’ time I am to enter my novitiate. To-night I 
go to the mother-superior of the Convent of the Blessed Mary in 
Limoges, under the care of Father Ambrose, who waits for me 
now beyond the village.” 

She paused. She had spoken without faltering. Her words 
had struck the fellow-creature before her down into the dust of 
an anguish that would leave its mark till death, and she looked at 
him with calm pure eyes, she gazed with a holy gravity at his 
drawn and stupefied face. They were her hands that had given 
him a cup to drink so bitter that his stricken spirit stood incredu- 
lous before it, and she clasped them over her crucifix, and it rose 
and fell with the unhurried rise and fall of her breast. They 
stood so near each other that a leaf falling between them from the 
trees above touched both in its wavering little circle of descent, 
and from far distant dwelling-places their souls gazed at each 
other and could not reach across the gulf. 

But one soul looked from darkness across the darkness to a light 
which it would never know again; the other in light, with light 
beyond, looked at the darkness and comprehended it not. 

“ Rosellen,” said Humfrey, below his breath. His hands fell 
hopelessly by his side. For another moment the silence lasted. 

“T must go,” said Rosellen. 

The word roused him. He took a step forward. “Stop,” he 
said thickly. Rosellen paused. 

“You must answer me,” said Humfrey, stammering, “I have—I 
have a right to ask.” 

Still she said nothing; she stood and looked at him with her 
deep eyes, and waited. 

“Do you know what this means to me, Rosellen?” he half 
whispered. 

“No,” said Rosellen, simply and sorrowfully. She did not 
know; she did not want to know. ‘But heaven knows all,” 
she added. 

“Tt is a dream,” said Humfrey, still in that hard whisper. 

“Tt is no dream,” said Rosellen steadily. “Seek consolation 
from heaven. Tho other was the dream.” He looked at her in 
astonishment, 

His confused perceptions strove in vain to reconcile the 
Rosellen he knew, incomplete though he had long guessed that 
knowledge to be, with this girl who stood before him, calm, 
dominant, intelligent, pitiful. 

“Tf you have anything to ask me, ask it quickly,” she said, “I 
will answer all I can, but Father Ambrose is waiting for me.” 

Father Ambrose! At the mention of that name, memory 
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swept across Humfrey’s mind like a flood of light. Father 
Ambrose ! there, there stood the enemy who had done this thing! 
He gave an inarticulate cry. ‘ Does he know all this?” he said 
sharply. 

“He has known all there is to know of me—always,” said 
Rosellen. 

He faced her in silence for a moment, the light of battle 
gathering in his eyes. He was summoning all his powers for the 
hardest fight his life had known. 

Against him, as tangibly as though he were there in the flesh 
with his hand on her shoulder, stood the priest, by the creature 
he had made, by the soul he had awakened. It was the priest 
that he must fight for her, not only herself. It needed no great 
wit to perceive that the odds were great. The supreme innocence 
of the unawakened woman, the unerring wisdom of the wisest 
church on earth, what chance against such forces combined had 
the knowledge of the man of the world? But to the last weapon 
in his armoury, the last resource within his power, fights he who 
fights for love. 

In the valley road beyond the village, Father Ambrose paced 
slowly and thoughtfully beside his carriage, his head bent, and 
his hands clasped behind his back. 

“ Rosellen,” Humfrey began, “ you are a woman grown, and 
you must know your own mind, You have the right to decide 
your own line of life. But there are one or two points, if this 
strange thing, this almost incredible thing be true.” 

In spite of his desperate effort at self-mastery, he was obliged 
to pause at the very outset. To the mind of an Englishman 
trained in traditions of the keenest personal honour, those one or 
two points presented a question he could hardly bring himself to 
put to her. 

“Tt is true,” said Rosellen, after she had waited a moment ia 
expectant gentleness. 

“Tf this is true,’ he resumed, “for three years you have 
deceived your aunt, and everyone around you, with a complete- 
ness that the mind refuses to conceive. How could you, how can 
you, reconcile it with your conscience? I must ask, Rosellen, I 
must,” he added, with a note of uncontrollable anguish in his 
voice. “I have believed in you.” 

“ On her head,” said Rosellen, “be my sin.” 

Humfrey started, and uttered a sharp ejaculation under his 
breath ; then he said with some difficulty: “ You have deceived 
me, too, Rosellen. Had J deserved that at your hands?” 

“ No, no,” she said eagerly, “ you did not deserve it. I could 
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not help myself.” She raised her clasped hands, and he saw that 
they held a silver crucifix. 

“Oh,” she said passionately, “at the door of the bigotry, the 
tyranny, the stupidity that drove me to it, be my transgression ! 
And for the rest, may the God who forgave Nathan when he 
bowed the knee in the house of Rimmon, pardon me for the times 
I have called upon Him before men in a worship not His own.” 

“Why did you not try at least to deal honestly with her?” 
said Humfrey, with equal passion. “I put myself aside, I will 
not plead my own claims now. But it is for you; can you not 
see how it must look to honest eyes? God knows it is to my 
wind absolutely immaterial of what religion a man may be, but 
at least he should hold it unstained and unashamed——” 

He choked on his words. 

“When Father Ambrose came to the monastery,” answered the 
unfaltering voice, “and I met him, at first as I thought by 
accident in the woods, and afterwards by appointment, I learnt 
that my mother had vowed me to Holy Mother Church even 
before my birth, and that on her death-bed she had given me to 
Father Ambrose. Then I went to my Aunt Travers and told her 
that I desired to be brought up in the faith of my mother. I 
told her the faith of the Calvinists was a mockery to me.” 

Rosellen paused. For the first time, shaken by the memory 
of the wrongs she had endured, the tone of her calm voice 
quivered. 

“She called my mother names I cannot repeat,” she said, below 
her breath, “and she beat me till I fainted,’—then catching her- 
self quickly up as the man before her gasped and clenched his 
fists—* that is old history now, it should not be repeated. But 
there are only two conditions upon which existence is possible 
with my Aunt Travers. Have you been with us so long and not 
perceived that? Yet even you; were you absolutely open with 
her? You must either deceive her, or let your soul die; with 
her to differ is to disobey: to disobey, to receive stripes and 
starvation.” 

“Oh, Rosellen, Rosellen, my poor little Rosellen,” Humfrey 
burst out, “that a woman could be such a brute! My God, if I 
had only known!” 

“If I could have left her,” said Rosellen, looking at him with 
the patient sorrowful eyes of a child, “I would. But I could not. 
I was penniless, destitute, a girl, I had no relations that I knew 
of. Whither could I have gone? The Fathers could not legally 
have taken me. My father’s will left me and my money abso- 
lutely under the control of my Aunt Travers till I was twenty- 
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one. Had I not some excuse for what I did? Will you not 
pardon me for having had to deceive you also ? 

“Excuse! pardon!” said Humfrey. “ You have not been to 
blame! You are still the stainless little saint I love. I should 
have known it, Rosellen, I do know it, forgive me that I ever 
questioned it. But you have been sinned against past forgiveness, 
your sin, all through, has been the sin of others.” 

“One other,” interrupted Rosellen, softly and steadily, “ my 
aunt alone is to blame.” 

Suddenly a wave of emotion swept over her; she raised her 
face, her deep rapt eyes, her hands clasped about the gleaming 
crucifix, Like a saint the moonlight clothed her pure passion in 
colder purity. 

“In my destitution,” she said, her voice vibrating with emotion, 
“he came to me. From sin and shame, for I had fallen far 
through sheer despair, he rescued me. From the perils of my 
own nature, which he knew, having known my poor penitent 
mother, he saved me. From ignorance, for my aunt had left me 
absolutely uneducated, he trained me in the knowledge befitting 
my birth. Controlled, inspired, able to endure because of the 
hope, the aim, the love he gave me, I have lived through the three 
years since preparing myself by submission for my vocation. 
Now the time is fulfilled, to-morrow I am twenty-one. 

“ And now,” continued the thrilling voice, “is the lesser lost 
in the greater. First the servant, then the Master; first the 
priest, and then his God. For I am Christ’s, and to Christ 
I 20.” 

Lower and lower sank the heart that heard her. He came too 
late, too late! That other had filled full the measure of her need, 
and to that other’s will she had bent her life. 

“Did God give you no part in me?” he said, with dry lips, 
“though I come so late, Rosellen? It is not only that I love 
you, that you are the woman I want. You are my ideal, my 
hope of all that is holy. Ob, Rosellen, Rosellen, you could have 
made me good!” 

It was the cry of a man who saw his aspirations fooled. To 
bid farewell to happiness is difficult ; to bid farewell to an ideal, 
one you have longed for dimly in those hours when the plucked 
apple is grit in the mouth, one to which, where you could perceive 
it, you have been faithful against great odds, one which fate has 
at last brought, tangible, lovely, holy, into your life in that full 
vision which sets a soul afire—that, to some natures, brings 
despair. It is a despair a woman never knows, who, if she is 
good, carries her ideal in ber own soul, and if she is bad, cares for 
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no ideal. But to a man, who has often to wait till his vague and 
secret longings are revealed to him as possible of achievement by 
another’s goodness, it can be sometimes a matter of spiritual life 
or death. 

“T could make nobody good,” Rosellen said, like a child. 
“That is the work of the saints.” 

“You could make me good,” he answered brokenly. 

“Tf you love good, seek God, not the lowest of His creatures, 
such as I.” 

“As you to God through the priest, so I to Him through 
you.” 

“How could that be?” she answered. “ You would take me 
from God into the world. You love me as a woman.” 

“T loved you us more, Rosellen.” 

“Then let it lead you higher still,” sho urged him, “ till it is 
no longer human love, but all divine.” 

“ How is it to lead me higher, when you are taking it from 
me? You are leaving me without a guide.” 

“Never, never was a soul left yet without a guide,” she said 
with passion, “and I take nothing from you. There can be no 
taking away where nothing was given.” 

“T thought it would be given,” he said; “I hoped—I thought 
—oh God, I dreamt - 

He turned upon her in an access of intolerable pain. 

“Why did you not at least tell me! trust me /—to let me hope 
so long—to let me hope so much——” 

“Was it possible?” she said. ‘Could you have helped me to 
deceive my aunt, as it was necessary to continue doing till the 
time was ripe for me to go?” 

“You have been well schooled,” he said, with uncontrollable 
bitterness. 

“A true mother does not leave her children unprepared,” she 
answered with quivering lips, and he saw the shadow of the priest 
behind her. 

“Come back with me into the world, Rosellen,” he urged, 
below his breath. ‘Come of your own free will. Do not send 
me back to such unspeakable loneliness. I have neither kith nor 
kin. For years I have had no home, Pity me, pity me, Rosellen, 
and come with me,” 

Far away in the valley road Father Ambrose paused in his 
slow pacing, and looking up, noted with thoughtful eyes the 
position of the moon. Then he turned away from the carriage, 
and came back towards the village. 

“T cannot,” she said, pitifully, “I must go where I belong.” 
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“You belong to me,” he said, his breast heaving, “ because 
I love you.” 

“T belong to the Church that saved me,” she answered, 
steadily. 

The waves of his passion against her innocence, his knowledge 
against her ignorance, broke like waters against the unchangeable 
face of a rock. He was no nearer moving her now than he had 
been at the beginning; and his eyes began to wear the anxious 
hunted look of one who sees despair ahead. 

“If you could only know what you abjure. If you could but 
see before you choose,” he said, desperately. 

“I do know,” she replied, ‘I have chosen.” 

“Chosen!” he ejaculated. ‘“ How can you choose who know 
no choice? You are abjuring more than you have ever guessed, 
and I must see you do it, and stand aside helpless. Oh, Rosellen. 
will you turn your back on all that God had made so fair—will 
you refuse all the gifts He offers you? Will you die ignorant 
of the heritage that belongs to a woman such as you? Oh! to 
say no to it all, to power and beauty and love, to the world itself, 
and the treasures of its storehouses, to the warm sweet earth and 
its changing seasons, to all that is lovely in human life, the 
sweetness of youth and the lessons of age, home and kindred and 
the delight of friendship. Never to laugh and weep among your 
fellows, never to sorrow and hope, nevar to sin and forgive; to 
know no stirring pulse, to face no crisis, to change the conditions 
for no storm-tossed fellow-creature. Never to fall by ‘a human 
failing to the depths where alone we learn to forgive one another ; 
never to struggle through doubt and despair to the very gates 
of Heaven itself. You say you go to Christ, but it is more 
Christlike to fight and fall in the stress of the conflict that must 
be for the vast majority of us, than to step out of it and leave 
us the poorer by one pure influence, the weaker by one hold on 
Heaven’s grace. It is not in the convent holy lives are needed ; 
it is where Christ spent His, in the turmoil of life, where the 
odds against good are heavy.” 

He stopped, breathless, his eyes shining. Her eyes were fixed 
on his face, and her hands were wrung one within the other. 

“Ts life all that?” she said. Her voice had a tone of half- 
sorrowful wonder, but there was no thrill of personal feeling 
in it. 

“Tt is more,” he said passionately. “It is more than 1 could 
ever say. It is not more than I would show you. You have 
known nothing but unhappiness and fear, but I would show you 
how much joy there is on earth. You have met with nothing 
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but tyranny and harshness outside the Church, but I would show 
you how much of God there is in the worst of God’s creatures. 
The whole world lies open to you, Rosellen, the world He walked 
in as @ man, and in whose daily life and work He took His share. 
Come and take your share. I can give it you. All I have, and 
all I am, is yours.” 

She drew a deep breath and raised her eyes. Across her lips 
there broke a radiant smile. 

“ And Christ said, ‘ Leave all thou hast and follow me.’ ” 

She said it to her own heart, not to the man before her. After 
a moment she looked at him. 

“He calls me to leave all I might have,” she said, simply. 
“Tf it is beautiful should I leave it the less gladly when He 
left all for me? If I came with you, my life would not be 
holy. Christ alone walked sinless, because he was Christ, but 
I am a weak vain woman. I know myself. I should fall far, and 
others would fall with me. I will not come.” 

Then Humfrey made a gesture of absolute despair. 

“We cannot argue this,” he said, below his breath, “you 
cannot see what I see, and I cannot show it you, because you 
do not love me. If you did, if you had but the first faint 
glimmering of what to love me would mean to your life, there 
would be no need of argument. But I came too late!” 

Suddenly, even as the last word left his lips, his face changed. 
A new thought had flashed across his mind. It was a last 
desperate chance, but it might succeed. He looked at her 
saintly face, and for an instant a keen compunction shot through 
him. Then he flung compunction to the wints. It might bea 
devil’s weapon, but this was no time for scruples or for choice of 
weapons. The end should justify the means. If report spoke 
truly, there should be something warmer than religious emotion 
flowing in the veins of this daughter of a passionate race. The 
saint had had no answer for him. Had the woman none? Was 
there truly no chord that could answer him in this untested 
heart ? 

He lifted his head sharply, in such a way that she instantly 
looked at him. He fixed his eyes upon her as he had never done 
nor dreamed of doing, since they met, with a keen, bold, searching 
glance. For one moment she looked back at him, wondering; 
the next, he smiled as he saw by the sudden change in her face 
that she had seen the change in his. The wondering eyes 
darkened with a faint tinge of pride. 

“T have stayed too long,” she said, half-turning, “I must 
go.” 
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“Stay just one instant longer, Rosellen,” he said in a low voice, 
and he took a half-step towards her, and stopped. 

The moonlight fell full upon him, on his clear-cut face and 
deep-set daring eyes, his keen glance, his spendid height and 
frame. He folded his arms, and stood and looked at her—a man 
to love indeed. 

“The desire of the eyes and the pride of the flesh ”—thus to 
this court, the oldest in the world, and, save for one, the strongest, 
he made his last appeal. 

She looked over her shoulder at him—and looked again; and 
half caught her breath. As transparent as she had been in her 
self-revelation all through their interview, so transparent was 
she now. 

He held her wide-eyed gaze steadily, mastering it with dominant 
eyes, and like Iseult to Tristram after the love draught, so she 
turned back towards him, slowly, irresistibly, her hands falling 
from her crucifix, her lips parting. The wonder in her eyes grew 
greater, but behind it, fearfully, softly, there stole another look. 
It was tho first faint glimmering of what it might mean to 
love him. 

Humfrey saw it, and set his lips. His eyes never wavered. 
But in his breast his heart beat with a fury that sent the blood 
racing through his body. 

“Ts it so impossible to care for me a little, Rosellen ?” he said 
in tones so low that they hardly stirred the silence. 

She made no answer for a moment; then she answered below 
her breath, like one spell-bound, surprised : 

*“T do not know.” 

“You are cold, Rosellen,” he went on, still in that soft, steady 
tone, “but it is because you have been made so. Yon are a little 
nun, but it is because you have been forced into the mould. It 
is not natural to you. Is there nothing stirring within you now, 
which tells you I am speaking the truth?” 

A long strange sigh escaped her lips. She never moved 
her wondering eyes from his, She said again below her 
breath : 

“T do not know.” 

“Tt 7s so,” said Humfrey. A deep and limitless tenderness 
came into his face. He moved a step nearer her. 

“If you do not know, let me teach you, dear,” he said, and 
came nearer still. She stood like one enchanted, but to her 
cheeks there stole a sudden colour. He laid his hands on her 
shoulders and holding her at arms’ length, looked down at her 
with graye adoring eyes, the eyes of a passionate man bent on 
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self-restraint. A step rustled on the edge of the glade, and 
across it came a quiet voice. 

“My daughter.” 

The fearful start the child gave shook Hymfrey’s hands from 
her shoulders. The colour rushed into her face, then sank 
utterly away. For a moment she stood without turning, petri- 
fied, aghast, like one awakening to a terrible consciousness. She 
stared up at Humfrey with eyes of horror, and the sudden 
dreadful change in her face made him catch his breath. Then, 
with a cry that rang through the woods, she turned, and flying 
to the priest, flung herself on the ground on her knees, and 
catching at his robe, lifted her horrified face to him. 

“ Father, father, father,” she cried, panting, astonished, terror- 
struck, “take me away. I should never have come—I—he— 
I——” she struggled to say what she felt, like a child madly anxious 
to confess and explain its own horror at a discovered fault into 
which it has been unwittingly betrayed. Her wide, bewildered 
eyes sought the priest’s stern glance. But with the effort to 
express her feeling, came the tremendous conscidusness of what 
that feeling was. A scarlet flush dyed her face, so intense that 
its betrayal was insupportable. She gasped, and for one instant 
remained rigid. Then, with another and a different cry, she 
buried her face in the robe she held. 

Humfrey, without a word, let his hands fall and stepped 
back. 

Across that crouching figure the two men stood erect and 
silent, and looked at each other a fall moment. The faces of 
both were absolutely impassive. Then Htmfrey bowed ironi- 
cally. 

“T salute the victor,” he said. “ You have won her for your 
God, sir, and I have lost the woman who might have led me to 
mine. Which of our readings of the Deity’s purpose in creating 
her is correct is a question that even you will agree cannot be 
answered decisively yet. I cannot congratulate you on your 
methods of warfare, but I suppose on the other hand you dis- 
approve as strongly of mine, so we will neither of us accuse the 
other.” 

He paused. He eyes fell on the tense figure at the pricst’s 
feet, and he was struck into sudden silence. 

When Humfrey had finished, the priest bowed slightly in his 
turn. 

“‘ My son,” he said, “ to God belong all interpretations.” Then 
he stooped— 

“My daughter, it is time we went.” 
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Rosellen rose to her feet, Humfrey watching her with a look 
on his face from which the other man averted his eyes. As she 
rose, she stumbled. Humfrey, with a passionate gesture of pity 
and tenderness, made an involuntary movement forward, then 
checked himself abruptly and fell back. The priest took no 
notice of either her movement or his. 

The two went away into the darkness of the thick woods, 
Rosellen, without a backward glance, following the priest with 
the uncertain steps of one who wept as she went. 


Evetyne E. Rywp. 








